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conquest is very much easier now that Sumter is no 
longer in the way; but we must not forget that General 
Beauregard’s army has also to be de alt with, With that 
army before him, it is much to be doubted whether General 
Gilmore will attempt to occupy the ruins he has made, or 
venture to advance his land forces upon the city. Nor does 
the fall of Sumter and Wagner ensure the Federal navy from 
defeat in the harbour, 
the stronger that many guns have been taken froin these forts 
and mounted in other places; and, besides the batteries on 
James Island, Morris Island, the harbour shallows, and the 
water front of the city, Admiral Dahlgren will have to 
encounter an unknown number of torpedoes, infernal 
machines, and rebel ironclads should he pursue his intention 
of steaming in, If he does so with a ‘‘dash,” as he is so 
loudly called upon to do by the valiant impatience about him, 
his defeat is by no means improbable. 

But, though the Admiral may be driven out of the harbour, 
should he venture in — though General Gilmore may not dare 
to advance a foot from his present position—the South has 
suffered a great disaster, and the North has gained a triumph 
peculiarly gratifying to its feclings. Charleston is being 
leisurely shelled, That proud city, so detestable to Yankeedom, 
is entirely at the mercy of Yankee guns: and, if we are to 
give full credit to the smug despatch of General Gilmore, the 
city has probably been reduced to a heap of ruins by this 
time. “I have established batteries on my left,” says the 
General, “within effective range of the heart of Charleston, 
and opened with them, after giving General Beauregard due 
notice, My projectiles entered Charleston, and General 
Beauregard designates them the most destructive missiles ever 
used in war.” Tobesure, the “due notice” isa matter of opinion. 
The warning was so short, as we learn from other sources, that 
the women and children had not time enough to quit the city 
before the houses began to fall about their ears ; but while, 
therefore, we have no reason to believe that General Gilmore 
departed in any considerable degree from the worst barbarities 
of war, we cannot deny the eflicacy of his projectiles, They 
are said to be something new and surprising in their way— 
tifteen-inch shells filled with Greek fire—and they are plumped 
into “the heart of the city” at along, safe range, without 
much risk of an effective reply. Charleston burned and 
battered to dust at any cost would have been to her enemies 
unmixed delight; but that this most sweet revenge should be 
accomplished over the heads of her defenders, and in contempt 
of her army, her forts, her ironclads, and torpedos must 
ravish every Yankee soul with pleasure. Gilmore is probably 
regarded by this time as the most superlative “hoss” his 
country has ever produced; and just as the Northerners exult 
must the Southerners be downcast. 

The Richmond journals say, indeed, with a great deal of 
truth, that the mere destruction of empty houses can have no 
serious effect on the result of the campaign, and that Gilmore 
has yet to win his victory over the army of Beauregard, So 
say we, if the Federals attempt anything more at present 
than they have already accomplished. But, meanwhile, there 
is something in the discouragement of the one party in war 
and the encouragement of the other ; and, while we cannot 
doubt that the ruins of Charleston will make many falterers 
in the South as well as increase her desperation and her 
hatred, we know that nothing short of the hanging of all the 
Confederate leaders in a batch could have given the North 
more gratification, Both parties have now reached a point in 
the progress of the struggle at which exultation on the one 
hand or dejection on the other must tell with sovereign 
force ; and the Southerners have nothing to balance the dis- 
couragement which the destruction of their favourite city 
must occasion, but the intense hatred it must also inspire. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the destruction of 

Charleston is one thing, its occupation quite another, The 
attack is all from the front—from the water ; and we learn, 
to our very great surprise, that the attacking force was passed 
in one day by two blockade runners, Now, if Admiral 
Dahlgren succeeds in getting command of the harbour— 
which it is by no means certain he can do—there will be an 
end of blockade running, and the South will thus be cut off 
from a most important conduit of supply. This, of course, 
will be a very serious blow; but a more serious one will be 
avoided as long as Gilmore's troops are kept out of the 
country, If he could occupy Charleston he would be able to 
cut the communications of his enemy between Savannah and 
Wilmington, and overawe the State; and Butler is already 
appointed, we hear, to repeat in those regions the system of 
government which was found to answer so well in New 
Orleans, £0 great a disaster as that would tell for much 
against the South; but it is not likely to happen at present, 
we think, First, Charleston Harbour has to be “ made safe ;” 
then, General Gilmore has to push his troops into acountry where 
they have only to be kept idle for a month to perish, Already 
those raw, unseasoned regiments have suffered greatly from 
the Charleston climate, though they have had all the benefits 
of residence on sandy islands outside, with a wholesome sea- 
breeze blowing. What they would suffer if kept for two or 
three September weeks amidst the fever-reeking swamps in 
the rear of the city is past calculation, That Beauregard, 
with an army equal to Gilmore’s in number, and superior in 
spirit, could fail to dispose of his invaders pretty much 
according to his will, at such a season, we-can hardly doubt ; 
and the probability is, that the Federals will not attempt to 
occupy the place until the harbour defences are destroyed, 
and the year is more advanced, and reinforcements are sent 
from the jubilant North, 


Meanwhile, it appears to us who look upon the struggle at 


The interior defences are by so much | 
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a distance, that it is time that the Southern Generals gave 
their country the encouragement of victory somewhere, For 
several months now the tide of success has been running 
steadily in favour of the North, The Federals have been 
working well; they have been fortunate, and they are elated 
accordingly. On the other hand, the discouragement of the 


losing party is evidently great, though they have all the 


stimulus which can be given to an invaded country by con- 
querors equally ferocious and vulgar. To Lee we naturally 
look for some adjustment of the fortunes of the war; and, 
no doubt, we shall learn before loag that he has attempted 
their adjustment by a heavy blow. There are signs, too, that 
the Confederates mean to use their little navy in an organised 
way, at some point or other; and they will probably be 
able to muster a very respectable squadron before the end of 


the year. One thing we may be sure of, however—the war is 
not ended yet, though all the newspapers in New York are 
convinced it must end with the occupation of Charleston— 
which is not yet occupied, 


WATER-WHEEL AT LAXEY, ISLE OF MAN, THE 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

Anovr five miles from Douglas, pleasantly situated at the mouth 
of a emall river, is the village of Laxey, celebrated for its lead 
mine. Generally speaking, there is nothing very attractive in the 
appearance of a mine, with its tall, black chimney, engine-house, 
and dirty surroundings. The coal mines in the north are particu- 
larly wretched and funereal in their aspect; but even they are 
better than the neglected mining ventures in the north of Derby- 
shire, where you see huge mounds of soil thrown up, surmounted 
by rusting remains of machinery, dismal monuments of ruin, in a 
thoroughly dreary country, where the only sound that breaks the 
silence is the not too enlivening cry of the melancholy pewit. 
Nothing of the kind is to be seen at Laxey. There everything is 
lively, clean, and precise, with a good, healthy, paying air about 
it. “The miners walk about with candles stuck in their hats, 
looking like so many Welshmen with their leeks upon St. David's 
Day. No chimneys, no smoke, no engine; for all the work of 
raising the ore, pumping, crushing, washing, is done by an ad- 
mirably-contrived system of water-wheels, nine in number, varying 
from 30 to 120 horse power. The one represented in our Engraving 
is the largest of them—in fact, the largest in the world. It 
raises water from a depth of 484 yards; its diameter is 72 ft.; 
breadth of wheel 6 ft. ; it has 168 buckets, 19in. deep, each holding 
nine gallons of water. The axle-centre and crank together weigh 
33 tons. It makes four revolutions per minute with its buckets 
only partly filled. It requires two quarts of oil per day to keep it 
in working order. Being painted bright red, and rising as it does 
from the bed of a mountain stream, it looks both gay and pic- 
turesque. The cost of erection was £3000. The whole of the 
wheels and the maces: sane with them were constructed 
from plans made by Mr, Robert Casement, a Manxman (a fact of 
which the natives are not a little proud), who is chief engineer to 
the company. 


Foreign Gntelligence, 


FRANCE, 

Thero is scarcely any nows from Paris; for, though it is believed 
that at the Cabinet Councils which have been held lately matters of 
high interest have been decided on, nothing reliable 1s known of 
theie nature, It is reported that the Spanish Government has inti- 
mated its readiness to join the French Government in the recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy. 

The Paris journals continue to discuss the position of the French 
Government with reference to its late allies, England and Austria, 
and its new friends, Russia and Prussia. The Cvnstitutionnel, while 
throwing doubt on the etory of the rupture with the former, gently 
hints that the rapprochement with the latter is a fact. The Lays, 
| in a second article on the subject, asserts that the said rapprochement 
has come to nothing. 

It is considered among financial circles that at the meoting of the 
Chambers in November M. Fould will be compelled to propose a 
loan of some considerable magnitude. 


| ITALY. 

| At Rionero, on the 7th inst., the brigand chiefs Crocco, Ninco 

| Nanco, Carusa, and Fortora presented themeelves to the commandant 

| of the [talian troops, requesting a safe conduct for 250 other brigands 
who had promised to give in their submission to the Government. 
The chiefs left for Lagopesole with cries of ‘ Viva Victor Emmanuel! ”’ 
and displaying the national flag. 

Letters from Turin mention some facts which seem to indicate a 
more friendly*and rational epirit on the part of Austria towards 
Italy. First, there is the disbanding of the Duke of Modena’s 
army, which, the Emperor of Austria is reported to have said, was 
done by the new Austrian Constitution. Then, the Austrian army 
itself has been reduced in Italy by 30,000 men. Finally, in 
obedience to orders from Vienna, the port-captain at Trieste has 
recognised the Italian flag in his official capacity. 

There are conflicting rumours as to the intention of France 
respecting the surrender of the brigands captured in the Aunis, and 
we must wait for authentic information. A Pontifical Consul at 
Genoa has received his passport, being compromised in intrigues in 
favour of Francis of Naples. 


AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor returned to Vienna from Frankfort on the 4th inst. 
The streets were decorated with the Austrian and German flags, 
and hung with garlands. Immense crowds saluted the Emperor 


with cheers. 
ro PRUSSIA. 


A Royal decree dissolving the Chambers was published in Berlin 
on the 4th inst. The Ministerial report to the King, which precedes 
the decree, says :— 

There is no prospect that further negotiations with the present Chamber 
of Deputies would lead to any understanding. His Majesty the King, before 
his departure, was pleated to ex is concurrence with these views of 
the Ministry, bat a definitive resolution was reserved until bis Majesty's 
return. The state of things in Prussia since that time has not offered any 

und for a change in the propositions of the Ministry which his Majesty 

a wed. On the other hand, tendencies have manifested themselves 
within the limits of the German Federal Constitution the evident 
aim of which is to reduce Prussia from that position as a great 
Power in y and Europe which is her well-earned inhe- 
ritance from our forefathers, and which the Prussian people has at 
all! times been determined not to relinquish. Under these circumstances, 
it will be incumbent on the Prussian people to give expression upon the 
occasion of the approaching new elections to the fact that no difference of 
| er is so 


the the 
easures wed by your Majesty in the sitting of Y 
ma a nope by z' jesty g of the Council of Ministers 
it possible for the new 
current year. 
RUSSIA. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, accompanied by his family, is about 
to proceed to the Orimea. Another story, however, is that the 
Grand Duke,,who has been paying a visit to Berlin, will come to 
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England, and remain here some time. It appears to be generally 
believed that his Imperial Highness is in disgrace at St. Petersburg, 
and will not return to his post as Governor of Poland. The Duke 
of Leuchtenberg is spoken ot as his successor there. 

The Paris journalists who gave to Europe the announcement of a 
Liberal Constitution for Russia and a free Poland in a tree Russia 
are now prettily snubbed by the St. Petersburg official organ. The 
Invalide Russe totally denies the whole thing, and says that the 
conclusions drawn from this pretended news are as false as their 

remises. ‘The Czar is thinking of nothing except suppressing the 

olish insurrection by sheer force, and re-establishing order on the 
solid ground of a large and bene army. For the rest, Russia 
will maintain hereclf within her treaty rights, and cares very little 
what foreign Powers may say or do, Such is the substance of the 
St. Petersburg declaration. 

An Imperial decree, dated the 12th of Augus!, orders that, from 
the 13th inst., the peasants of the Ukraine shall become proprietors 
of theiy land, and shall pay a certain amount as purchase-rmoney to 


the State. 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 


At the date of our latest intelligence from China (July 22) political 
affairs were generally quiet. Cholera was raging at Shanghai. A 
treaty of commerce had been concluded between China and Denmark, 

A ‘civil war has commenced in Japan. The relations with 
foreigners aro stated to be pacific. 


MADACASCAR: 

According to intelligence published in the Paris journals, domestic 
strife has commenced in Madagascar. Two parties, the Hovas and 
the Sakalavas, confront each other. In an engagement which took 
place on the 13th of July 4000 Hovas were killed, The Sakalavas 
are desirous of avenging the assassination of King Radama II., and 
it was feared that they would shortly invade Tananarivo, from which 
they were but two and a halt days’ march distant. ‘The Sakalavas 
occupy the hills around the town and its environs for the purpoee 
of preventing the arrival of cattle, 


THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 


In Poland matters go on as usual: desultory fights, with varied 
results and horrible cruelties. The insurgent leader Sokowlowski 
defeated General Kostanda at Kalisch on the 29th ult. The insur- 
gents commanded by Chmielenski and Jaskra encountered the 
Russian forces at Olesznow, in the palatinate of Cracow, on the 
3rd inst., and were compelled to retreat. Several engagements 
have taken placo in the government of Plock. The Polish 
leader Wawer is organising new detachments. Massalski, Zelmicz, 
and Yocz have been shot by order of General Mouravietf. 
In Warsaw the Russian authorities are flying at very smail game. 
A large number of tailors have been arrested, and three of them 
severely flogged, in order to extort from them the names of persons 
for whom = and others made insurgents’ uniforms. The poor 
tailors having had a turn, the printers were in for it next. If any 
men should be patriots they are the printers, nor have the Polish 
‘typos’? proved recreant. In consequence of orders from the 
National Government, it is thought that the official journal of 
Warsaw must cease to make its appearance, for no printer will under- 
take to produce it. 

The superior power of the unseen National Government continues 
to make itself felt. Its behests are obeyed with singular complete- 
ness by the officials of the Russian Government, who resign their 
offices at once when told to do so. 

The Jnvalide Russe now admits that the insurrection, which had 
waned in June and July, has taken larger proportions than ever; 
and the St. Petersburg organ seems even to know that some dis- 
tricts hitherto undistur' will shortly take part in the insur- 
rection. 

An Imperial ukase has been published conferring fresh dignities 
upon General Mouravieff, in recompense for his se1 vices. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA, 
WAR NEWS. 

The great topic in New York at the date of our last advices, the 
29th ult., was siege of Charleston, the state of affairs at which 
city will be found detailed in another column. 

he army of General Rosencranz reached the Tennessee River, 
opposite Chattanooga, on tho 2 ist, and opened fire on the city at ten 
o'clock a.m. on that day. No damage resulted to tho Confederate 
works, which are reported to be next toimpregnable. The Con- 
federates responded to the fire of the Federals with their light guns. 
The Federals report only one man wounded and none killed. One 
steamer lying at the wharf was sunk and another injured by the 
Federal shots. Anattempt was made by the Federals to destroy a 
pontoon bridge which spanned the river, but was frustrated by the 
Confederate sharpshooters. General Joseph Johnston was in com- 
mand of the Contedorates, having superseded General Bragg on the 
20th. 

The Meridian (Mississippi) journals of the 15th state that the 
soldiers of General Pemberton’s Vicksburg army are rapidly 
assembling at Dunopolis, their leave of absence having expired. 

There is no news of any important change in the positions of the 
hostile armies in Virginia. It is asserted that Leo, largely rein- 
forced, was preparing to invade Maryland. 

GENERAL NEWS. 


Tho desertions of substitutes for draughted men having become 
frequent in the I’ederal army, it is oflicially announced that in all 
such cases the extreme penaity of martial law will be administered. 

The report that General Grant had opened the Mississippi trade to 
all loyal citizens was untrue. 

President Davis had had a consultation with the Governors of the 
different Confederate States with reference to the arming of the 
slaves. The result of the deliberation was reported to be that 
500,000 negroes were to be immediately called out and armed forthe 
defence of the Confederacy. It was further rumoured that the 
slaves, in consideration of this service, were to receive their freedom 
and fifty acres of land each at the conclusion of the war. 

The Confederates have handed General Neale Dow over to tho civil 
authorities. The Federals, in consequence, ¥ ll place a Confederate 
Brigadier-General in close confinement. 

A large sloop of war of ten guns, flying the British flag, swept 
past the blockading steamers at Wilmington, North Carolina, She 
immediately afterwards hoisted the Confederate flag and entered the 
port. This is the fourth war-veesel which has run the blockade at 
that within the last six weeks. 

The New York Daily News, in commenting upon the use of the 
« Greek fire’’ in the siege of Charleston, says :— 

Although, as an agent of destruction it has no equal, civilisation until 
now, by that tacit understanding among Christian nations which respects 
the use of unnatural weapons, has refrained from ite employment even in 
the most bloody and desperate campaigns. It has been left tor this Admi- 
nistration, which claims to be waging war in the neme of philanthropy, to 
conjure up this liquid demon as a fit ally to their purpose of extermination. 
If a fleet of ironclads should appear in New York Harbour, and at the mid- 
night hour should throw their deadly missiles bursting with liquid and 
unquenchable fire into the heert of this metropolis, while standing amid the 
ashes of our homes, and gazing upon the crisped and burning hodies of our 
poyare = children, we could perhaps appreciate the savageism of that style 
of warfare. 


Several New York journals urge the President to e for war 
with France on the Mexican question, and declare thete belief that 


a treaty has been concluded between Mr. Jefferson Davis and the 
Emperor Napoleon for the cession of Texas as an equivalent for the 
recognition of the Confederate States and the granting of substantial 
aid. The New York Herald, concluding that the civil war will be 
ended when Charleston falls, which it assumes must happen imme- 
diately, has a grand scheme for arranging internal difficulties and 
paying off scores with the rest of the world. The seceded States 
are all to come back into the Union, a ‘‘ happy family’’ is to be 
formed, the Federal and Confederate armies are to be amalgamated, 
and then formed into three grand diyisions—one to maintain order 
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at home, one to drive the French out of Mexico, and the third to 
orm a like service for the British in Canada, and so realise the 
‘+ Monroe doctrine in all its grand entirety.” 


THE DRAUGHT IN NEW YORK, 


The draught was completed in New York, and, owing partly to the 
presence of 50,000 Federal troops and partly to the reliance of the 
poorer classes that, if draughted, the municipality would purchase 
their exemption, everything passed over quietly. A correspondent 
says :—‘‘ The process of hearing claims of exemption had commenced 
in some of the wards, with results that promise but little wool for 
all the cry that had been made. In one district only six available 
soldiers were procurable out of a list of sixty-six conscripts. Never 
had Queen Victoria so many avowed subjects in New York as she 
has at present, and never did physical infirmity, either of 
the gravest or tho slightest kind, appear so precious in the 
estimation of the unhappy persons aftlicted with it as it does 
now. Tho total returns of the city, when completed, will show 
some curious figures, and it already begins to be computed by 
those who devote attention to the matter that scarcely one tenth of 
the draughted men will ever don the Federal uniform. In the 
neighbouring State of Rhode Island, with a population at the last 
census of 174,260 persons, the draught has been completed, the 
claims of exempted heard and decided, and the result is nineteen 
soldiers! The remainder have either proved alienage, physical 
disability, non-liability from under or over age, or have paid their 
money or had it paid for them by their friends. If the State of 
New York bein the same mood as Rhode Island, and contain a similar 
proportion of aliens, cripples, sick and infirm persons, and heroes 
who prefer to serve their country with purse rather than person, 
Mr. Lincoln will draw from it a not very formidable regiment of 
422 men! The population of New York is 3,880,735, and any 
schoolboy can work out the result on his slate by a simple sum in 
the rule of three.”’ 

Mayor Opdyke had vetoed the ordinance of the Courts of Aldermen 
and a Council for the appropriation of 3,000,000 dols. to 
purchase the exemption of poor conscripts. He objects to exempt 
any person from the draught except firemen, policemen, and militia- 
men already in service, and these only because their presence was 
neceseary for the preservation of the safety and peace of the city. He 
is willing to pay 300 dols. to the family of every poor conscript who 
may shoulder the musket, but will not consent to the appropriation 
of any sum whatever to provide a substitute for any man able to 
serve. The Common Council had resolved to pass the appropriation 
over the Mayor’s veto. 

The New York Board of Supervisors had passed an ordinance 
appropriating 2,000,000 dollars to exempt from the draught 
uniformed militia, firemen, police, and heads of families. The 
Mayor had signed this ordinance, which was intended to supersede 
the vote of 3,000,000 dollars by the Common Council. 

General Dix had published the correspondence between Governor 
Seymour and himeelt in relation to the enforcement of the draught. 
He sets forth that he ageied to the Governor to know if the State 
militia could be depended upon for that purpose; and, failing to 
receive a satisfactory response, was compelled to make requisition of 
the War Department, which promptly forwarded the troops now 
stationed round the city. 

An excited meeting of draughted Germans had been held in New 
York, at which tbe conscription was denounced as a cruel and in- 
human measure, and organisations were urged against its conse- 

uences. A committee was appointed to confer with Governor 
feymour and test the legality of the Act. 


QUANTRELL’S RAID INTO KANSAS, 


The Confederate guerrilla, Quantrell, entirely destroyed Law- 
rence, Kansas, on Aug. 20, The attack was made at midnight. 
Lawrence is principslly inhabited by New England emigrants, 
betweenwhom and their Miseouri neighbours there were strong 
antagonistic feelings. It is supposed that the Lawrence massacre 
will lead to sanguinary border warfare. A despatch from 
a Kansas, dated Aug. 21, gives the following account 
of the affair :— 


About six o'clock last evening the rebel guerrilla chief, Quantrell, with a 
force of 800 strong, crossed the Missouri River into Kansas, near the town 
of Gardner, sixty miles below here, and immediately started for Lawrence, 
arriving before that town at four o'clock this morning. Quantrell posted a 
guard around the town, so that the citizens could not escape, and with the 
remainder of his men commenced pillaging stores, shooting citizens, and 
firing houses. A gentleman who maneged to escape and secrete himeelf in 
a cornfield near the town, reports that he swam the river at eight o'clock, 
and on reaching the bluffs this side bad a plain view of the town, which was 
then a sheet of flames. From what he saw he thinks the loss had reached 
two millions of dollars, and by this tine perhaps much more, as the rebels 
seemed determined to destroy everything that would burn. We cannot learn 
that any resistance was made, as the citizens were taken by surprise, the 
first alarm being the crackling of tle flames and the yells of the rebo; 
incendiaries. 


A despatch dated the 22nd states that killed and wounded, so far 
as ascertained, numbered some one hundred and eighty. The houses 
that remained standing were filled with killed and wounded belong- 
ing to all classes of society, and in the ruins of the burned houses 
the charred remains of victims were constantly being found. Most 
of those who perished were killed instantly—prominent citizens in 
their own houses, with their wives and children clinging to them, 
while the murderers planted pistols at their breasts and shot them 
down. Among those shot dead are twenty-five negro recruits, In 
one case the guerrillas drove twelve men into a house, shot them, 
and burned the building; and the friends of those twelve men, 
while standing on the banks of the river, were fired at by the 
guerrillas and a number killed and wounded. The guerrillas took 
all the money that could be found in the pockets or houses of the 
citizens. According to the latest accounts, Quantrell retreated 
towards Missouri, burning and laying waste everything, but the 
band had been dispersed, and about thirty killed. General Ewing 
was in pursuit, and a more careful estimate placed the number of 
guerrillas at 300, 


DEATH OF EARL BEAUCHAMP.—This venerable nobleman expired at his 
seat at Madresfield Court, Worcestershire, late on Tuesday night. The noble 
Earl, who was in his seventy-ninth year, had been for some time suffering 
from severe illness. He is succeeded in his title and estates by his eldest son, 
Viscount Elmley, M.P. for West Worcestershire, and a vacancy therefore 
occurs in the representation of this county. The late Earl represented 
Worcestershire for nearly a quarter of a century, and, on succeeding to the 
title, his son, Viscount bImley, was elected in his stead, There is a rumour 
current that the Hon. F. Lygon, the late Earl's second eon, and now M.P. 
for Tewkesbury, will be proposed for West Worcestershire. 


A WINKING MADONNA AT VICOVARO.—A new miracle of a winking 
Virgin bas recently excited much attention at Vicovaro, in Italy; and a 
letter from Rome of Aug. 28 says that the extraordinary succees of this 
miracle has so * o'erleapt”’ iteelf as to have led to a quarrel about the plunder 
between a priest anda bishop which bids fair te bring the miracle itself into 
disrepute. The receipts of the church of Vicovaro the Madonna took 
to winking in it have been on an average 3000 crowns (about £600) a week. 
The Bishop of Tivoli,in whose diocese the church is, put in a claim for a 
thare of this sum, but this claim was resisted by the Cur¢é. The latter seems 
to have the law on bis side, for the Bishop, in ir of getting bs | money, 
now gives out that he has never seen the image wink its eyes, that he 
doubts whether it does. 

THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS.—The monthly report of the Central 
Relief Committee is satisfactory. A great many operatives have availed 
themselves of the offer of sgricultural work from the landowners in the 
neighbourhood. Many have left for the same work in adjacent counties. 

he pressure upon the relief fund and upon the rates has therefore 
much decreased, the present expenditure being only at the rate of 
£38,000 per month from the relief fund. The number of persons 
receiving relief either from the fund or from the rates, or from both, is 
205,000, The cotton report is an improvement. When we give the numbers 
it must be admitted that nobody could possibly bave expected, at the com- 
mencement of this great manufacturing catastrophe, that the cotton manu- 
facture could have recovered itself to the extent it has done so soon. 1t 
looked like a total downfall ; but the numbers now are 242,000 at full work, 
120,000 as ehort work, out of work 171,000. This is an addition of 100,000 
at full work since February Inst. The committee anticipate an improve- 
ment upon this next year,even on the supposition of the American war 
continuing, “ though it cannot be hoped that the supplies from other parts 
of the World in 1864 will be sufiicient to place all the mills upon full time.” 


MR. SEWARD ON THE PROCRESS OF THE WAR 
IN AMERICA, 


_Mr. W. H. Sewarp has addressed another of his yoluminous 
circulars to the United States’ Consuls in Europe on the course of 
the war and the present condition of the hostile armies. The docu- 
ment begins as follows :— 

Department of State, Washington, Aug. 12. 

Sir,—Whenever the United States have complained of the premature 
decrees of Great Britain and France, which accorded the character of a 
belligerent to the insurgents, the statesmen of those countries have answered 
that from the first they agreed in opinion that the efforts of the Government 
to maintain the Union and preserve the integrity of the Republic could not 
be successful. With a view to correct this prejudgment of so vital a question, 
I addressed a circular letter to the Representatives of the United States in 
foreign countries on the 14th day of April, 1862, in which I reviewed the 
operations of the war on sea and land, and presented the results which had 
attended it down to that period, The prejudice which I then attempted to 
remove still remains, and it constitutes the basis of all that is designedly or 
undesignedly injurious to this country in the policy of foreign nations, “The 
insurgents have been enabled to protract their resistance by means of the sym- 
pathy and aid they have received from abroad, and the expectation of further 
and more effective foreign assistance is now their chief resource. A new 
effort, therefore, to correct that prejudice is demanded, equally by a prudent 
concern for our foreign relations and by the paramount interests of peace and 
humanity at home. 


Mr. Seward admits that in August, 1862, the Union armies in 
he sustained severe and ap’ & reverses, but they resulted 
in the reunion with that army of the army from the peninsula below 
Richmond. The invasion of Maryland was accordingly checked by 
the battle of Sharpsburg, which was well sustained on both sides, 
the numbers being nearly equal :— 


The arrogant assumption of superior valour and heroism which the in- 
surgents had brought into the contest and had cherished throughout its 
early stages perished on that sanguinary field. The insurgent army, shat- 
tered in the conflict, abandoned the invasion of Maryland and sought refuge 
and opportunity to recover its wasted strength in Virginia, behind its accus- 
tomed barrier, the Potomac. 


While this was going on in Maryland, B was menacin| 
Louisville and Cincinna f but had to porncdr gn. f severe | : 
after the obstinate and bloody battle of Perryville. Van Dorn an 
Price, in Mississippi and Alabama, intending to invade Western 
Tennessee and Kentucky, were defeated, before even reaching those 
places, by Rosoncranz, at Corinth. 


General Rosencranz, called to succeed General Buell in command of the 
army of the Cumberland, then entered Nashville, which the insurgents had 
before invested in carrying out their general scheme of invasion, He raised 
the siege and prepared for offensive action. In the last days of the year he 
issued from Nashville and delivered @ sanguinary battle at Stone River, 
which gave him _ possession of Murfreesboro’, Bragg retreated to 
Shelbyville and Tullahoma, and there again rested and intrenched. A 
long period of needed rest was now employed by the respective parties in 
increasing the strength and efficiency of their armies; but this repose was 
broken by frequent skirmishes and by cavalry expeditions, which penetrated 
hostile regions sometimes hundreds of miles, and effected breaches of military 
connections and a destruction of military stores upon an extensive scale, 
while they kept up the spirit of the troops and hardened them for more 
general and severe conflicts, 


Mr. Seward next describes the campaign which ended in the 
capture of Vicksburg, which capture, he says, was as remarkable as 
the famous one made by Napoleon at Ulm. Next, the taking of 
Port Hudson and Banks’s campaigns after taking the command 
which had been held by Butler, and especial reference is made to 
the capacity shown by the negro regiments at the Port Hudson siege. 
The attack on Charleston ‘is now in progress with good prospect of 
ultimate success.’’ The action between the Atalanta (the most 
formidable ironclad of the Confederates) and the Weehawken, in 
which the Atalanta was taken, is referred to with satisfaction. 

Mr. Seward then describes the campaign in Virginia from the 
battle of 8! burg to Lee's last retreat acrossthe Potomac. Of 
the battle of ericksburg he says, ‘‘ General Burnside’s assault 
upon Lee’s well-fortified position failed. He skilfully re-crossed the 
river without loss,’’ Of the battle of Chancellorsville— 


General Hooker crossed the Rappahannock and accepted a battle which 
proved equally sanguinary to both parties and unsuccessful to the army of 
the Potomac, The heights of Fredericksburg were captured by General 
Sedgewick’s corps, but the whole army was compelled to return to the north 
bank of the river, 


Of the battle of Gettysburg and Lee’s subsequent retreat :— 


The two armies met at Gettysburg in Pennsylvania, and, after a fierce 
contest of three days’ duration, and terrible slaughter on both sides, the 
insurgents recoiled from the pusition held by General Meade, who had then 
been only four days in command of the army of the Potomac. On the 4th 
of July, the day of the surrender of Vicksburg, Lee retreated, passing 
through Chambersburg and Hagerstown to Williamsport, where the proper 
disposition to attack him was made by General Meade. Deceived concerning 
the state of the river, supposed to be unfordable, General Meade, hourly 
expecting reinforcements, delayed the attack a day too long, and the in- 
surgents, partly by fording and partly by floating bridges, succeeded in 
withdrawing across the river by night, with their artillery and a great 
part of their baggsge. Much of this baggage, as well as of the plunder 
which Lee had collected, was destroyed by cavaliy, or thrown out of the 
waggons to make room for the wounded whom Lee carried off from the 
battle-field. He had buried most of his dead of the first day's conflict at 
Gettysburg. The remainder, together with those who fell on the second and 
third days of the battle, in all 4500, were buried by the victorious army. 
Many thousand insurgents, wounded and captives, fell into the hands of 
General Meade. It is not doubted that this second unsuccessful invasion 
cost the insurgents 40,000 men. Our own loss was severe, for the strife was 
obstinate and deadly. General Meade crossed the Potomac. Lee retired 
again to Gordonsville, where he is now understood to be in front of our forces, 


Mr. Seward then refers to MRosencranz’s advance towards 
Chattanooga, and the cavalry expeditions of General Stoneman and 
Colonel Grierson, concluding his review of the campaign by an 
account of the capture of Mo: ; 

Mr. Seward concludes as follows :— 


This review of the campaign shows that no great progress has been made 
by our arms in the east. The opposing forces there have been too equally 
matched to allow great advantages to accrue to either party, while the 
necessity of covering the national capital in all contingencies has constantly 
restrained our Generals and forbidden such bold and dangerous movements 
as usually conduct to brilliant military success. In the west, however, the 
results have been more gratifying. 50,000 square miles have been reclaimed 
from the possession of the insurgente. On referring to the annexed map, it 
will be seen that since the breaking out of the insurrection the Government 
has extended its former sway over and through a region of 200,000 square 
miles—an area as large as Austria or France or the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal. The insurgents lost in the various field and sicge operations of 
the month of July, which I have described, one third of their whole forces. 

Jeffereon Davis, the leader of the sedition, has since proclaimed a levy of 
all the ablebodied men within his military lines. This, if carried into effect, 
will exhaust the whole material of which soldiers can be made. The insur- 
gents estimate the total number of conscripts thus to be gained at from 
70,000 to 95,000. Our armies now confront the insurgents at all points with 
superior numbers. A draught for 300,000 more is in progress to replace 
those whose terms of service have expired, and to fill up the wasted ranks 
of our veteran regiments ; and the people, just so fast as the evidence of the 
necessity for that measure is received and digested, submit with cheerful- 
ness to the ascertained demands. Our armies everywhere are well equipped, 
abundantly fed, and supplied with all the means of transportation. The 
soldiers of two years’ service bear themselves as veterans, and show great 
steadiness in every conflict. The men, accustomed to the camp and hardened 
by exercise and experience, make marches which would have been impossible 
in the beginning of the contest. The nation is becoming familiar with 
arms, and easily takes on the habits of war. Large voluntary enlistments 
continually augment our military force. All supplies are abundantly and 
cheaply purchased within our lines. The country shows no sign of ex- 
haustion of money, material, or men. A requisition for 6200 re-mount 
horses was filled and the animals dispatched from Washington all in four 
days. Oor loan is purchased at par ty our own citizens at the average rate 
1,200,000 daily, ra sells in our market at 123 to 128, while in the insur- 
rectionary region it commands 1200 per cent premium. 

Every insurgent port is either blockaded, besieged, or occupied by bod 
national forces, The field of the projected Confederacy is divided by the 
Mississippi. All the fortifications on its banks are in our hands, and its 
flood is patrolled by the Federal fleet. b 

Missouri, Kentucky, Delaware, Maryland—all slave States—su the 
Federal Government. Missouri. has already in convention ordained the 
are abolition of slavery to take effect at the expiration of seven ae 

our fifths of Tennessee, two thirds of Virginia, the coasts and sounds : 
North Carolina, half of Missiseippi, and half of Louisiana, with all the = 
large cities, part of Alabama, and the whole seacoast of Georgia Cpa 
Carolina, and no inconsiderable of tho coast of Florida, are held by n 
United The insurgents, with the elaves whom they yet hold 


defiance of the President's proclamation, are now crowded into the central 
and southern portions of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama, while the pioneer slaveholding insurgents beyond the 
Mississippi are cut off from the main force. On the other hand, although it 
is less than six months since the laws or customs of the United States would 
allow a man of African descent to bear arms in defence of bis country, there 


are now in the field 22,000 regularly enlisted, armed, and equippe iers of 
that class, while 50 regiments of 1000 each are in process of or sation, 
and 62,800 persons of the same class are employed as teamsters, labourers, 


and camp followers. These facts show that, as the insurrection continues, 
the unfortunate servile population, which was at the beginning an element 
of its strength, is being transferred to the support of the Union. 


IRELAND. 

AN IMPORTANT TMPROVEMENT.—A_ gentleman named Wallace has per- 
formed a drainage feat in the county of Roscommon which affords a striking 
instance of what may be done in the reclamation of the useless and sterile 
tracts of land that abound in many parts of Ireland by the judicious 
employment of capital combined with skill and pereeverance. About five 
years ago Mr. Wallace purchased an estate on which was a lake called 
Corkip, or Keoghville, covering 137 acres and containing several islands, with 
a depth of water varying from 5 ft. to 16 ft. Some attempts had been made 
by former proprietors to drain this lake, but they were frustrated by the 
obstinacy of other landlords and the superstition of the peasantry. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mr. Wallace employed forty or fifty men and made an 
arterial cut two and a half miles long connecting the Iake with the river at 
Milltown Pass. This cut is4ft. wide at bottom and 15 ft. at top, and in 
some places 18 ft. deep. Fora mile it passes through solid reck, which had 
to be blasted. The result is that the lake has disappeared, and in its place is 
saree tract of rich alluvial soil, giving every promise of luxuriant vege- 

on. 

A FACTION Fight,—At the Killaloe Petty Sessions, a few days ago, 
eighteen persons were summoned for having been engaged in a faction fight 
on the 26th ult, Two families, named Connell and Skeban, hada long-standing 
dispute about the right to an acre of land, resulting in protracted litiga- 
tion and many collisions, They are all related as first and second cousins. The 
priest and the landlord vainly sought to reconcile them—the latter even 
divided the piece of land between them—but all to no purpose. Whenever 
they met they fought ; and at a place called Fabybridge, on the day men- 
tioned, they had an engagement which completely eclipsed all that had pre- 
ceded it, The fight was originated by the Skebans. Among other acts, it 
was sworn that a lad, about sixteen or seventeen, went behind Michael 
Connell with a stone and felled him to the ground. The fight then raged 
with indescribable fury. Pitchforks and other weapons were used; and 
such was the fury of the combatants that they broke the handles of some 
of the instruments on each other’s persons ; loaded whip-handles prostrated 
those they struck; and stones flew thickly in every occasion. The mélée 
ended at length, more through the exhaustion of both parties than any other 
cause, Many of the combatants were left senseless on the ground. 


SCOTLAND, 

FALKIRK TRYST.—The second of these great markets for the seacon was 
held on Monday on the usual stance of Stenhousemuir. The general stock 
was considerably short of late years at this time. The stock of blackfaced 
sheep was most unprecedentedly small. The show of blackfaced wethers 
was the heavier portion, there being a very short supply of ewes of the samo 
breed. The Cheviots of both kinds—wethers and ewes—were rather a large 
show for this season, The general stock was in fair condition, considering 
the unpropitious state of the weather during the night, and the rain con- 
tinued to fall until about eight o'clock. Although trade was in general dull, 
good animals brought fair prices, more particularly in the morning. 


THE PROVINCES, 


THE NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES.—The committee of the 
National ‘* Eisteddfod” of Wales gave a prize this year of twenty guineas 
and a gold medal for the best ode, * In memory of the late Prince Consort, 
Albert the Good.” The prize was denominated the “ Chair Prize,” because 
it was the first in bardic importance on the list, and it would entitle the 
successful author to the highest privileges in connection with the bardic 
order, The chief poets of the principality competed, and the competition 
was a very keen one, The Rev. W. Ambrose, Independent Minister, 
Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, was the successful author ; and it is understood 
that the ode will be printed and a copy presented to her Majesty, 


BETTING ON THE AMERICAN WAR.—An immense number of bets have 
been made in Southampton, during the American struggle, between the 
sympathisers with the North and those who are for the South. In fact, 
books have been made upon every particular struggle between the belligerents. 
One ofthe most amusing wagers wasa new hat that the Federals would 
enter Richmond before the Confederates entered Washington. As both 
parties to the bet have heads of the same size, a new hat was at once ordered 
to be made and kept till the bet was decided. When Lee croeses to the north 
of the Potomac, or the Federals cross to the south of that river, the fate of 
the hat excites the t curiosity. The siege of Vicksburg caused a fr 
number of transactions, the Southern pe epan betting freely that the 
town could not becaptured. A bushel of ripe apples, of a new sort, grown at 
Woodlands, in the New Forest, was laid that the great fortress on the 
Mississippi! could not be taken, and the winner has just received the “ Vicks- 
burg pippins,” as they have been named. Thecurrentodds are that the steam- 
rams will escape from Laird’s, and get into the hands of the Confederates, 


SunpDAY HAYMAKING.—An extraordinary scene was witnessed in Leigh, 
on Friday week, and created much excitement and indignation, Mr. 
—— Orion, the informer and prosecutor of a number of farmers 
and others for saving a quantity of hay from an impending storm on a 
Sunday, accompanied by a large body of policemen collected from the 
adjacent districts, proceeded to execute five warrants of distress on the 
goods and chattels of the recusants. The parties selected for punish- 
ment are all small farmers, who not only characterise the prosecutions as 
invidious and uncalled for, but are advieed on good legal authority that 
the convictions are illegal. The convictions are invidious because 
at the very eame Sessions the very same magistrates had before them 
six labourers for getting coal out of the canal on the Sunday, but dis- 
missed the charge on the ground that the work was one of necessity. The 
defendants are advised that the convictions are bad, and the whole 
proceedings illegal, among other reasons, because the section setting forth 
who shall not work on Sundays does not include farmers in its category, and 
the Act specially excludes works of necessity and charity. None of the 
persons who assisted in getting in the hay as neighbours, and who were con- 
victed of * aiding and abetting,” have been levied upon. The warrants are 
issued on the goods and chattels of Messrs. Peter Cleworth, John Cleworth, 
Joseph Cleworth, Robert Howarth, and Joseph Battersby, and are signed by 
Mr. Richard Guest. Detachments of officers were sent to the residences of 
the five defendants to “ take possession,” and Mr. Superintendent Orton and 
some of the officers proceeded on their levying mission. Their first 
visit was to Messrs. P. and J, Cleworth’s, near the Leigh vicarage. 
A valuable cow was taken poseession of by the police and driven away. The 
police then proceeded to Mr. Joseph Cleworth’s, in Bradshawgate, where 
they obtained a sofa for their booty. After lodging this epoil in the Town- 
hall they proceeded to the residence of Joseph Battersby, in Back-lane, 
Westleigh, and formally demanded £1 38, The house and premises bore 
evident signs of most abject poverty, and Battersby’s wife informed the 
officers that they had much more need to bring them something than take 
anything from them. She added, “If I had been the gentleman that sent you 
1 would have lost it out of my own pocket before | would have distressed 
such as us. My husband is as sober and hard-working a man as any in the 
parish, and he was only trying to save our bit of hay, and get us a bit of 
bread, for we are badly enough off. We have not a blanket on our beds, 
neither under nor over, and it is hard if we must be distressed when we 
have done nothing wrong.” Mr. Orton withdrew his men, informing Mre. 
Battersby that they would not remove anything. The police then pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Robert Howarth’s house, near Westleigh Mill. When the 
defendant declined to pay, Mr. Orton said, “I seize this chest of drawers in 
the Queen’s name.” A handsome chest of drawers was then removed by 
the police. Although a considerable number of people were present at cach 
seizure, the utmost order was | poste by all. A subscription has been 
commenced for the purpose of assisting the defendants in testing the 
validity of the convictions. 


THE SIEGE OF HERAT.—The following details of the siege of Herat have 
been received by way of the Gulf of Persia :—‘‘ The Emir, Dost Mahomed 
Khan, gained possession of the place on the 27th of May. For some weeks 
before, famine, and the terror inspired by his name, had caused considerable 
desertion among the garrison, and on the 26th 200 of the besieged went to his 
camp and informed him that the garrison had been so reduced that most of 
the posts had been abandoned. Dost Mahomed concluded that the moment 
had arrived for the assault, and on the following day he easily obtained pos- 
eession of all the gates, when Shah Navras Khan, the new Prince of Herat, 
took refuge in the fortress with fifteen of his relations and a handful of 
soldiers. This last place was soon taken, and the vanquished, loaded with 
chains, were sent to Cabul with their families. The town was given up to the 
fury of the soldiers, and the pillage continued during the whole day. More than 
two hundred persons who were suspected of having concealed their money 
were put to the torture and obliged to confess where it was. This was fated 
to be the last triumph of Dost Mohamed ; for in ten days after, feeling his 
death approaching, he ecnt for his sons and the principal chiefs of his army, 
and placed his own turban on the head of his eldest son, Chir Ali Khan, and 
also gave him his sabre, his charger, and his Koran, and ordered all present 
to ise him as Sovereign, and threatened with his curse all who should 
hesitate to do so. Inashort timeafter he expired. All the Princes appeared 
to conform to the last wishes of the deceased except one, who thought he 
could rely on the corps of 3000 men placed under his command, but they 
went over to Chir Ali,” 
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SEPT. 12, 1863 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 

THe capture of Charleston, ‘the cradle of 
|| S@cession,’? has been a favourite idea with the 
| Federals from the commencement of the struggle 
in America; and various measures have been 
adopted with the view of accomplishing this object. 
First, a blockade of the harbour was established, 
but that did not prevent blockade-runners from 
getting in; next, the attempt was made to destroy 
the harbour by sinking vessels laden with granite 
in the main channel leading to it, bnrt that 
failed; then there was an attack by Admiral 
Dupont with the monitors, but that was 
repulsed ; lastly, there has been the regular 
me under the direction of General Gilmore, 
and that may perhaps result, if not in the capture, 
at least in the destruction, of the obnoxious city. 
It is not difficult to understand the feeling that 
actuates the Government and people of the North 
in their desire to obtain ion of Charleston. 
South Carolina, of which Charleston is the principal 
city, has always been noted for her determined 
assertion of State rights, the protection of which 
was one of the ostensible grounds cf secession, and 
to destroy which seems to be a leading aim of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Government; and the first overt act of 
“‘rebellion ’? was committed at Charleston, when 
Major Anderson and his garrison were driven out 
of Forte Moultrie and, Sumter. Hence it has 
| become a int of honour as well as of 
| revenge to reduce the Charlestonians to subjection. 
| After various attempts upon the city failed, 
it was resolved to lay siege to it in regular 
fashion, and General Gilmore accordingly effected 
a lodgment upon Morris Island, one of the 
numerous islands and sandbanks which lie in 
the channels leading to Charleston Harbour. The 
Confederates, however, had not overlooked the 
importance of this position ; and, though they were 


unable to prevent General Gilmore from seizing one end of the island, they 
had erected Fort Wagner on the other, and this delayed the Federal 
operations for a considerable time. The latest intelligence reports that this 
fort and Fort Sumter have been battered to pieoes by the Federal guns, 
fired both from the land and from the ironclads, and that, if they have 
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THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND.—WOUNDED INSURGENTS BROUGHT BACK TO THEIR VILLAGE —(FROM A SKETCH BY M. CARCIULL) 


not been evacuated, they are rendered untenable. 
itself has been shelled, and ‘‘ missiles,’’ containing what is described as 
‘* Greek fire,’ have been thrown amongst the houses from a distance of 
) After a bombardment of several days, 
lasting from the 17th to the 23rd of August, Fort Sumter was reduced to 


The city of Charleston ins. ‘‘ Its guns were all disabled, and the Federal shot made a clean swee 
Colonel Rhett, who commanded the fort, was ordered, 
On the 22nd, General Gilmore demanded 
the surrender of the fort and Morris Island, threatening to bombard 


Charleston if his demand were not complied with. General Beauregard 


however, to hold it to the last. 
between 3000 and 4000 yards. 
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MORBIS ISLAND, CHARLESTON HanBour, SHOWING THE ENCAMPMENT OF FEDE™\ ILMORE’S ADVANCED WORKS. 


replied that General Gilmore was guilty of 2 
violation of the laws of war, promised 
retaliation, The next day, however, (General 
Gilmore gave notice to non-combatants to leave the 
town; and, on the 24th, fire was opened upon it, 
several shots filled with Greek fire taking effect. 
The foreign Consuls protested that time enough 
had not been allowed for the removal of non- 
combatants, and General Beauregard asked 
for a truce of forty hours.’ General Gilmore 
replied by redemanding the surrender oi the forts ; 
the result of which demand is not stated, though a 
report, which, however, was not credited, stated 
that both forts were surrendered on the 2ith. It 
is more probable that the Confederates, if they 
abandoned Forts Wagner and Sumter a retired 
to the defences near to the city, of which there are 
several, with the intention of prolonging contest 
from there. The inhabitants are reported to have 
left the city in t numbers, and fhe Confederates 
seem determined to resist at this point to the last. 
The ruins of Fort Sumter are commanded by the 
= of Fort Moultrie, which prevented the Federals 

m taking possession of them, and, consequently, 
but a emall force of not more than twenty men 
was posted in what remained of the work for 
the purpose of keeping the Confederate flog flying, 
which was shot away every few hours. Con- 
federate accounts state that during seven days 
bombardment of Sumter by the battery f Parrott 


guns, which were distant 2 1500 shots 
were fired, out of which 2625 t. 
The Richmond Ex of t th ult. says 


that the loss of Sumter is but of slight moment, 
as the harbour is effectually defended by new 
fortifications. The same journal continues :— 
«Charleston will be shelled ; but that will be a 
circumstance of minor importance in the successful 
defence of its fortifications and harvour. If we 


can retain them and foil the enemy, that glorious victory will amply 
neate for all the injury which bombs can do to empty houses.”’ 

e following despatch from General Gilmore, addressed to General 
and dated the 24th, gives a report of his proceedings up to that 
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r to report the practical demolition of Sumter as 


~hief of artillery, Colonel M. Turner, reports its destruction complete— 
neds it is no longer ti any avail in the defence of Charleston. He also says 
that by a longer fire it could be made more completely a ruin and a mass of 
broken masonry, but it could scarcely be made more powerless for the defence 


of the harbour. ere ne 
bet wee! 3530 an 245 ar 
aa Moient asever. I deem i annecomary at present to continue their fire 
on the ruins of Sumter. I have also, at great labour and under a heavy fire 
from James Island, established batteries on our left, within range of the heart 
of Charleston, and have opened with them, after giving General Beauregard 
cne notice of my intention to do so. The projectiles from my batteries 
entered the city; and General Beauregard himself designates them as the 
most destructive missiles ever used in war. 

on the 21st ult., 


The New Yor Herald correspondent, writin; ; 
gives the following description of the Federal works on Morris 
Island :— 

As the works on Morris Island—both for offensive and defensive ope- 
rations —afYord material for an important portion of the history of the siege, 
I shall endeavour to describe with minuteness their positions and form o 
construction. In doing so I will commence with the parallels, the first 
works erected by General Gilmore after taking possession of the island, The 


yarallels, considered by themselves, are three in number, each of them 
eeteading from the beach on the right to the marsh on the left. The first is 
distant from Fort Wagner 1200 yards, and from Fort Sumter about two 
miles. ‘The second and principal parallel is eo constructed that its left is 


607 yards from Wagner, and the right 750 yards. The third and last 
elt ey is 425 yeuie, from Wagner. The parallels are not built directly 
a’ right angles with the length of the island, but in an oblique 
direction, the highest points resting on the marsh. The topography - _ 
island made it necessary to give them that direction, about one half i tl . 
surface being marshy ground, The rifle-pits, which form the foundation o! 
the first parallel, were thrown up shortly after our troops gained possession 
of the lower part of the island, under the superintendence of the engineer 
officers of General Gilmore's staff. They were constructed in a single night, 
and used first in the attack on Wagner on the 18th of July. The interstices 
were subsequently filled in, and the first parallel erected. It is situated two 
miles from Lighthouse Inlet, is 225 yards in length, and has been the means 
of enabling much valsable service to be performed, although during the 
action, in consequence of the advance works, it has been of secondary 
oe. 
sa ge xt step taken was the building of approaches or trenches which 
shonld connect the first and second parallels. That work was finished in a 
brief space of time, the workmen having been protected by guns mounted 
on the first parallel. Next was constructed the second and main parallel, 
used both for offensive and defensive operations. It has a length of 325 
yards, and, perhaps, of itself, may be considered as simply a defensive work, 
as the siege guns which are used in the offensive are mounted on earthworks 
just at the rear, Beyond the second parallel are other trenches leading to 
the third parallel, which is the shortest of them all, being but 100 yards in 
length. Its distance — Fort — nag yards, aad third parallel is 
1¢ advance work, and is used to prot the TS. 
: ‘Apart from the parallels, and at the left of them, are earthworks which 
contained guns of heavy calibre. ‘Their mean distance from Sumter is 4100 
yards, It is a very formidable work, and its guns did a vast deal of execution, 
Suill further to the left, and on the marsh, is another earthwork which 
faces Sumter. It is reached by means of a small creek, which passes it at 
the left, and flows into Lighthouse Inlet. It was the last of the fortifications 
constructed, and its sudden appearauce one morning must have caused con- 
siderable surprise in the peapre A peers _— suspecting that his foe would 
snture to mount guns on that particular epo' 
verhe works above mentioned embrace all that were constructed by General 
Gilmore on Morris Island. In the progress of their erection a number of 
lives were lost and several men wounded ; but the casualties, viewing the 
amount of work performed, were comparatively few. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The show of autumn flowers and 
fruit. was held on Wednesday at the society's gardens, Kensington. The 
number of visitors was not large, and the great majority appeared to be 
persons immediately interested in the trade of nurserymen and florists. The 
display of fruit was pronounced to be very splendid. Indeed, we are assured 
that such a show at this time of the year was never seen here. The flowers 
were singularly beautiful, though the roses looked somewhat shorn of their 
original bloom. The schedule for competition put forth by the council com- 
prised twelve claeses of flowers and fifteen classes of fruits, For these 
upwards of 350 entries were made, 

L’ANCIENNE NOBLESSE.—During the last week the French nobility ha 
lost four ladies of the highest rank, and whose families belong to the oldest 
of the great aristoc: t~1, La Marquise de Mortemart, née Anne de 
Montmorency; 2, La Comtesse de Béthune, née Flaminie Doria; 3, La 
Comtesse de Moray; and, 4, La Marquise de Grammont (non Gramont), 
daughter of the Duc de Crillon, the last of the French descendants of the 
noble friend of Henri lV. It must be borne in mind that the Grammonts 
are altogether a different family from the Gramonts, to which the Duc de 
Guiche and the Duc de Caderousse belong, although they are often indis- 
criminately written, pronounced, and generally confounded. It ic generally 
believed that the Montmorencies descend.d from the first Christian Baron 
are extinet ; bat there are two ladies who still represent the elder branch— 
La Comtesse de la Chatre and La Marquise de Biencourt. The branch of 
Montmorency Luxembourg still exists in the person of the Duchess who 
ears the latter title. 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR.—A rather singular incident occurred two 

i since at an open-air concert in the Champs Elysees, Paris. A creditor 
of Lis debtors in the garden, and expressed his determination to 
ny him home, watch his house till daylight, and then have him 
ested. When the concert was over, a crowd followed the two enemies to 
» whether the debtor, a much younger and more active man than his 
creditor, would not give him the elip. As they were going along, a person 
exclaime !—*t What a stupid fellow that creditor must be! Why does not he 
collar his debtor and make a disturbance, so that the sergent de ville might 
arrest both and lock them up for the night?” The creditor followed the 
advice, but not with any great success, for the debtor managed to get away 
in the scufile, thanks to the aid of sympathising bystanders, while the creditor 
and bis officious counsellor were taken into custody for a breach of the peace 
and marched off to the nearest police-station. 

MEMORIAL TO THE PRINCE CONSORT AT NOTTINGHAM.—A painted 
east window has just been inserted in St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, as a 
memorial to the Prince Consort. It is described as ‘a superb work of art, 
worthy of the town and of the exalted character of the good and virtuons 
Prince of whom it will bea monument. The east window of St. Mary's is 
one of fine Perpendicular design. It is divided vertically by two large, or, 
as they are termed by architects, ‘superior’ mullions, into three main com- 
partments, which are again subdi by lesser mullions into nine smaller 
compartments. These are again divided into thirty-six a ee admitting 
the introduction of —lo with figures of almost, if not fully, life size, 
The upper part or head of the window also contains twenty-six 
of various sizes. The tracery is filled with the arms of England quartered 

with those of Saxe-Gotha, and directly below are Prince Albert’s own arms, 
On the left, in the upper compartment, are the Nottingham arms; and on 
the right, in the corresponding position, the arms of the diocese of Lincoln. 
Bach heraldic emblazonry is at the apex of its mepeonrs division. Below 
the coats-of-arms mentioned are four angels ing scrolis, representing 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance—virtues which eminently 
distinguished the deceased Prince. In the central compartment, which con- 
sists of a series of single lights, are figures of the four Evangelists, with their 
distinctives emblems. The principal divisions at each side are filled with 
eight pictures of Scripture subjects, each picture being carried through four 
ligt ts or openings and surmounted with roses and crowns.” 

EARL RUSSELL AND THE STEAM-RAMS IN THE MERSEY.—Subjoined 
is the answer to the memorial on the subject of the steam-rams in the 
Mereey, addressed to Earl Russell by the Emancipation Society :—“ Foreign 
Office, Aug. 31, 1863.—Gentlemen,—I have received your letter calling my 
attention to a subject of very grave and pressing importance—namely, the 
fitting-out and equipping of two powerful iion-plated steam-rams, which 
you are informed are intended to commit hostilities against the Government 
and people of the United States of America. My attention has long been 
directed to this subject. Both the Treasury and the Home Department 
have, at my request, made the most anxious qo upon the subject of 
these steam-rams. You are aware that, by the Foreign Enlistment Act, a 
ship is liable to be detained, and its owners are subject to penalties, 
when the ship is armed or equi; for purposes of war, and its owners 
intend to use it against some or community in friendship with 
her Majesty. It is necessary to prove both the equipment and the 
intention. But in order to prove the equipment and the intention it is 
n for conviction in a British court of justice to have the evidence of 
credible witnesses. I was in hopes, when I to 
that you would propose to furnish me with evidence to 
rams in question were intended to on hostilities 
ment and people of the United States of America ; you make 
proposal of the sort, and only tell me that you ‘ are informed’ so and so, 
* it is believed’ so and so. You must be aware, however, that, according 
British law, prosecutions cannot be set on foot upon the ground of 
Foreign Enlistment Act without affidavits of credible witnesses, as in other 
cases of important misdemeanors and crimes. Such, likewise, is the law of 


the United States of America. I have the honour to be, tlemen, your 
most obedient, humble servant, RUSSELL.—Messrs, Evans, Taylor, Malleson, 
and Chesson.” It is since stated that the Government have determined not 


to permit these vessela to leave the Mersey, and that a court of law will 
determine whether, under the terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act, the 
detention is legal, 
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AMATEUR JURISDICTION. 

At Leigh, in Lancashire, a number of farmers and farm- 
labourers have been prosecuted, under a statute of Charles IL, 
for carrying a quantity of hay upon a Sunday in order 
to save it from destruction by an approaching tempest. The 
defendants in vain urged that their labour was one of neces- 
sity, and thereby exempted from the penalties of an almost 
obsolete Act of Parliament, A fine of twenty-three shillings 
each, including costs, was levied upon five persons, four of 
whom appear to have been in good circumstances. The 
fifth is described as a hard-working, sober man, 80 poor 
that he had not even so much as a blanket in his house. The 
sentence, if carried out, is that such of the convicted persons 
as cannot be distrained upon shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the stocks, 

There can scarcely be two opinions as to the iniquity of such 
a sentence as this, It can be defended only upon one ground— 
namely, that the rescue of the kindly produce of the cultivated 
soil is not a matter of necessity, But, if this be urged as a 
plea in its behalf, what is a necessity? When a poor wretch, 
in excuse for some act of rapacity or mendicancy, declared that 
“he must live,” a grim joker replied that he could not “ see 
the necessity,” If there be no necessity implied in saving the 
food of cattle, and by consequence that of man, from impending 
destruction, how can the exception be held to apply even in 
the scriptural case of withdrawing an ass from a pit? 

The same magistrates who punished these five persons 
admitted in another case of Sabbath-breaking, in which coal 
had been got out of a cana), that the work was one of 
necessity, Perhaps they can explain the distinction, and 
point out why the preservation of fuel is more necessary than 
that of fodder, But we are inclined to believe that they have 
simply blundered upon an irrational decree, not from over- 
drawn refinements of legal subtlety, but from sheer ignorance 
and perversity—possibly indeed because, having taken a pro- 
perly lenient view in the former case, they felt bound to be 
severe in the latter, lest it should be imagined that they were 
favourable to a too-liberal construction of the statutory 
exemption, 

We are not disposed to put the great Sabbatarian question 
upon theological grounds. The arguments upon each side, 
from the religious point of view, have been too often dis- 
cussed to need repetition here, The matter before us is simply 
one of social interest, in relation to English law and its 
administration, The point of necessity, it appears to ur, resolves 
itself into this question :—Was the work undertaken as one of 
ordinary daily avocation, or for the purpose of saving loss from 
some unforeseen circumstance beyond the control of the 
defendants—a circumstance of which the results would have 
been irremediable bad the labour been procrastinated ? 

If the defendants raised this issue and supported their case 
under it by evidence, there can be no reasonable doubt of the 
injustice of the sentence. We have heard of another ground 
of objection, but that of a technical character, and we should 
even regret to see such a matter as this disposed of by a resort 
to forensic quibbling. : 

Moreover, whether the conviction be justifiable or not by 
the strict letter of the statute, it is eminently impolitic as well 
ascruel, No wonder that the natural sense of the community 
has revolted at it; that an imposing force of police was 
deemed necessary to effect the required seizures ; that such of 
the defendants as were able to pay submitted to the carrying off 
of their property to an extent far exceeding the required amounts, 
rather than appear to accept the sentence by payment ; and that 
the result should be great excitement and indignation in the 
neighbourhood, and adverse comments from the press, Such 
consequences as these are not calculated to raise the law or its 
administrators in popular esteem, or to promote the proper 
observance of the statute. They open up argument instead of 
encouraging that unquestioning recognition and willing obe- 
dience which it is the best characteristic of a just law to com- 
mand, They direct attention to the curious way in which 
amateur justices, when they err, usually err upon the side of 
harshness and cruelty. Public attention, whenever directed 
to the unpaid magistracy, invariably finds them exercising 
their privileges in such a manner as to bear the semblance of 
tyranny. And then arises the question, why should the 
magisterial office, which in the towns is commonly committed 
to paid authorities qualified by legal training, in the rural 
districts become the appanage of the wealthy landed pro- 
prietor, of the ambitious parvenu, or of the clergyman educated 
in contempt, not only of forensic but of secular knowledge, 
habits, and ways of thinking and judging? 

The defect which gives rise to such judgments as this lies 
entirely with the system, The Act of Charles IL,, imposed 
upon him and his Pailiament by the necessity of conciliating 
Puritanic influences, affords reasonable opportunities for the 
display of judicial amenity. No Englishman wishes the 
Sunday to be a working day, for the hebdomadal holiday is 
nowhere more highly prized than among Englishmen of every 
class, Nevertheless, no course is more likely to destroy 


se esses 


respect for the institution itself, and to bring the laws framed 
to support it into question and evil favour, than that which 
perverts it into an engine of annoyance, sectarianism, and 
oppres-ion, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE HEALTH OF THE DUKE OF ATHOLE is in a very precarious con. 
dition, The several members of the Athole family are gathered around him 
at Blair-Athole. 

PRINCE FREDERICK OF DENMARK is entered at Christ Church, and wil] 
become resident in Oxford at the commencement of the ensuing term, 

THERE IS NO LONGER ANY DOUBT, says the Paris Pays, of the acceptance 
of the Mexican throne by the Archduke Maximilian. 


THE FORTS AT SPITHEAD are ordered to be proceeded with with all speed, 

A MAN HAS BEEN COMMITTED FOR TRIAL at Wellington for stealing 
a halfpenny. 

MANCHESTER is going to spend £130,000 in obtaining a supply of water 
from the Prestwich hills, 

SNow fell in Nottingham on Sunday morning, and in the afternoon rain 
set in, and continued to come down heavily during the night. 

THIRTY MILLIONS OF FRANCS (£126,000) are to be spent in the improve- 
ment of the Prussian fortresses, particularly those on the frontiers, 

THE TURIN journals announce that a liberal change in the Italian tariff 
is in contemplation, chiefly as affects the export duties, 


THE DEATH OF SIGNOR DELLA FARINA, Vice-President of the Chamber 
of Deputies in Turin, is announced. 
by the Russiang, in spite of 


A TURKISH VESSEL has been seized at Anapa 
the protests of the Turkish authorities and English Consul, 


Tuk INHABITANTS OF STAFFORD are making an effort to obtain sub- 
peck area to erect a memorial to their townsman, lzaak Walton, of piscatorial 
celebrity. 

THE FINN VALLEY RAILWAY, connecting Londonderry with Stranorlar, 
and generally with the stations on the Irish North-Western line, was opened 
for traffic on Monday, 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of agricultural, industrial, and artistic 
productions of France and Spain is to take place at Bayonne in 1864, 

EARL RUSSELL on Wednesday opened the Baxter Park, at Dundee, the 
gift to the town of Sir David and the Misses Baxter. His Lordship had 
previously been presented with the freedom of the burgh. 


THE DANUBE COMMISSION has decided upon the St, George's Mouth as the 
definitive ship channel. The Porte approves the negotiation of a special loan 
for the necessary works. 

THERE EXISTS IN BERLIN a “ Society for the Defence of the Liberty of 
the Press,” and it has kept a register of the number of warnings given to 
newspapers in June and July. They amount to eighty—at the rate, that is 
to say, of more than one a day. 

THE Toronto Leader announces that a treasonable plot has been discovered 
to betray Canada into the hands of President Lincoln's Administration. The 
British Consul at New York is stated to have communicated the fact to his 
Government ; but this is denied, and the story is probably a mere canard. 

THE ABUNDANCE of stone fruit in Normandy is this year so great that 
all the markets are glutted with it. The same may be said of pears and 
summer apples, 


CAPTAIN GRANT, the African traveller, is to be presented with the free- 
dom of the burgh of Dingwall. The respected mother of the traveller (widow 
of the Rev. James Grant, of Nairn) resides in Dingwall. 


THE SPANISH GOVERNMENT is determined not to concede anything to the 
Liberal opposition in the matter of the elections, and treats the threats of 
abstention with indifference. 

THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH erected in Halifax when the Prince of Wales 
opened the Townhall, at a cost of about £600, was sold by auction on 
Wednesday for about £30, 

A GIRL Diep AT LISKEARD, the other day, from fright, a fellow-servant 
having met her in a dark avenue with her dress turned inside out, and 
exhibiting a ghostlike appearance, 


SOME ALTERATIONS are ordered in the sights of the pattern Armstrong 
guns, The frail traject-sight is abolished, and the system of double-sighting 
on the trunnions of all field-guns is to be adopted. 


IN NEW ZEALAND things look awkward. The natives of Waitara had 
declared war, and 5000 of them had taken the field. General Cameron had 
withdrawn his troops for the defence of Auckland, 


MADELINE SMITH has been comfortably married, and may occasionally be 
seen on a Sunday, along with her husband, in a church not a hundred miles 
from the town of Linlithgow. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARE PENDING with great capitalists in France and 
England for a Mexican loan, to be employed in reimbursing France for the 
expenses of the war and in paying the debts due to the different Powers. 

THE HORSE-NAIL MAKERS throughout the districts of South Stafford- 
shire and Kast Worcester have intimated to their employers that unless they 
receive an advance of 3d. per thousand they will strike work. 

AN AGRICULTURIST IN THE DUCHY OF HOLSTEIN is stated to have 
discovered a remedy for the potato blight, Before planting the tubercule he 
washes it in chlorine water, and then lets it dry in the sun. He has, it is 
said, tried this method for three years, and always obtained sound potatoes, 

THE SURSCRIPTIONS towards the erection of a monument to the late 
— Lieutenant of Staffordshire—Lord Hatherton—have reached nearly 

2000, 

ONE OF THE GERMAN PRINCES wanted his army instructed in the use of 
the Armstrong gun, so got one, but was obliged to ask leave of the next 
Prince to have the target put up in Ais kingdom, his own not being big 
enough for the Armstrong range! 


ON THE 29TH ULT., the anniversary of the battle of Aspromonte, all the 
Radical journals of Naples appeared with a black border. Four of them, 
the 7erremoto, the Pensiero, the agnotta, and the Compana del Popolo, were 
seized for articles against the Government. 

TUE CLERGY of the diocese of Natal have addressed a protest to Dr. 
Colenso against his teaching. The protest is signed by the most influential 
of the clergy, led by the Archdeacon, and speaks in no mild terms of the 
writings of the Zula Bishop, 


THE CHANNEL FLEET has been paying a visit to the Clyde, and Admiral 
Dacres and his officers were last week entertained at splendid banquets by 
the civic authorities of Glasgow and Greenock. 

DR. WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin, whose health has been declining 
for some time past, is suffering severely from an ulcer of the leg, and the 
symptoms have lately become so unfavourable as to excite serious alarm, 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science is to be held in Edinburgh. The opening 
address is to be delivered in the Free Church Assembly Hall on Wednesday 
evening, the 7th of October, by Lord Brougham, the venerable president of 
the association. 

THE BERLIN FACULTY OF MEDICINE has commenced an onslaught on the 
drinking of Bavarian beer, which they declare to be the cause of innumerable 
Cases of apoplexy. Bavarian beer, which was not known in Prussia twenty 
years ago, is now largely consumed in that country. 

BIDbY GILMARTIN, a woman miserably poor, and whose husband appeared 
before the magistrates in rags, and declared he had not a halfpenny in the 
world, has been bound over for trial at the Sligo Petty Sessions for stealing 
one turnip from a field, 

THE PROTOCOLS OF THE FRANKFORT CONGRESS have been preeented 
to the King of Prussia, who, in reply to the Austrian officer presenting them, 
said he had nothing further to say upon the subject than what he had pre- 
viously communicated to the Emperor. 

SO MUCH ANXIETY has been shown to & portion of Herne’s Oak as 
it lay in the Home Park, Windsor, after being blows down, that it has been 
necessary to place a keeper to watch over it night and day, previous to the 
removal of this interesting relic to a place of security. 

A VIOLENT FIR# broke out in the night of the 17th ult. at Sclo, capital of 
the island of that name, in the Greek Archi » and destroyed the 
bazaar, 400 shops, 45 large stone-built houses, the custom-honse, as well 
as a great quantity of merchandise. The loss is estimated at twenty 
millions of piastres, a 

A ROBBERY OF 8200f. took place a few 
steamers which run between Dover and 
merchant, of Gravelines, who had the sum in his trousers’ pocket, 
from which an adroit pickpocket it while the owner was asleep. 
2 en ea ree until the majority of the passengers had left by 

way. 

VOLUNTEER CORPs are now being organised in Sweden on the same plan 
asin England. The object of this institution is the defence of the country 
against invasion, in case the regular army of Sweden should be employed 
abroad. The eventualities of the Danish question are supposed to have 
induced the Swedish Government to adopt this measure, a treaty of alliance 
having just been concluded between Denmark and Sweden, with a view to 
the defence of Danish territory from any German aggression. 


hts on board one of the 
sufferer was an egg 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


Last week I foreshadowed that something would be done by the | 


Government to stop the Birkenhead steam-rams. I had no positive 
authority to cay that they would be stopped, but it had come to my 
knowledge that certain Liverpool officials had been summoned to the 
Foreiga Oflive. Hence I augured that the matter was under con- 
sideration, and that covsideration would lead to action. Well, now 
the Morning J’ost announces that, Earl Russeli’s letter to the 
Emancipation Society notwithstanding, these notable ships are to 


be detained until the builders can prove that they are not intended | 


for operations against a friendly Power. It is probable that the 
Government have but little or no positive evidence that they were 


built for the Confederates; but as the Messrs. Laird have already | 


supplied one ship, the Government have probably decided upon 
throwing on Messrs. Laird the onus of proving their own innocence, 
and in the meantime have determined, even in the absence of 

itive evidence, to lay an embargo upon these vessels of war. 
But from what I have heard I should say that if the Government 
had not stopped them it would have been long ere they would 
have been delivered to the Confederate Government, as it is asserted 
that money is owing upon these ships, and that until they can be 
lightened of the burden they cannot leave the Mersey. 

Supposing the Confederates cannot pay for these ships, what will 


the proprietor—be he Mr. Laird or the French banker who is | 
Sell | 


reported to have given the order for them—do with them? 
them, of course. Indeed, some say that they are now for sale. | 
Here, then, is a chance for the naval Powers. ‘To be disposed of, | 
two splendid iron-clad steam-rams, at less than cost price. What 
say you, gentlemen, will you buy /—will you buy? Monsieur, will | 
they not suit you? What bavoc they would make in Portsmouth 
Harbour or the Thames!’ ‘* What! would you sell ships to invade | 
our own country;’’ ‘Oh! we area nation of shopkeepers, you | 
ow. We must all live. <A friend of mine made a large fortune 
when the Russian War was in prospect by buying up all the sulphur 
that he could lay his hands on and selling it to the Russian 
Government. What have we shopkeepers to do with patriotism and 
that sort of thing’ Besides, if we did not do it others would. You 
won't buy ironsides? Well, somebody else will. President Lincoln, what 
say you—just fit foryour rivers. They were made for your enemies; but 
what matter? It is all the same tome, No; then, like my friend 
the sulphur merchant, I will go to St. Petersburg. Rumour says 
that we are to have another bout with Russia soon. They are just 
the thing for the Neva. What say you, Emperor of all the Russias! 
Light of draught, impregnable, and dirt cheap.’’ ‘ But I may have 
to employ them against your own country, you know.”’ ‘True ; but 
in England we havea saying that in business a man knows no friend 
and no country. 1 would contract to make steamers for Charon and 
swords for Apollyon, if price and —— were right.’’ 
And, now, from Birkenhead to Liverpool is but a step. I was at 
the latter place last week, and saw a thing or two, which I noted 
down in my book for comment in this column. First, the new | 
ferry-boat that plies between these two places has just been 
launched, and is the most splendid thing of the kind that I ever 
saw. What its dimensions are I cannot tell; but I am sure I am 


correct in saying that there is room on board for 500 passengers, | 


and that in bad weather all might be under cover. On the 


deck there is a capacious glass cabin; below, there is a lofty | 


saloon, a handsome ladies’ cabin, and last, not least, a smokery. 
And these saloons and cabins are not like the low, dirty, stuffy holes 
which we have in our Thames steamers; but really capacious, lofty, 
airy, clean, handsome rooms. Now, why should we not have steam- 
boats something like this onthe Thames? There was, or was to be, 
some weeks ago, a company started to build something of this sort ; 
but I fear it came to nothing; and yet I am quite sure an 


improved class of steam-boats would pay, as in boats like this new | 


| or ‘* Songs of the Hearth and Home,” or something of the sort— 


| croaker. 
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and offensive. To a great man much can be forgiven; but Mr. 
Laurence is ofa great man. In “Guy Livingstone’’ he produced 
a clever book, showing knowledge of a certain class of society, a 
certain amount of mother-wit, a certain amount of classical 
cramming, and an unquestionable amount of pruricnce. In every 
book that he has written since there has 1a diminution of every 
one of these attributes except the pruriercs, which has been well 
kept up, and which, even on tho unpromising ground of Border | 
and Bastille,’’ asserts itsolf, no chance being lost of dwolking on the 
‘‘pink, coral complexion’’ and the ‘Jong, trailing lashes,’’ ec. 
Mr. Laurence has taken a false step. Let him repair it as soon as 
sible. He has a quick eye for character and good powers of | 
escription. What he saw in the North, for he failed to pass the | 
frontier, ought to have furnished him with material for a novel. 
Let him look over his note-book again. Even the old Livingstone 
type redivirus would be better as the hero of a romance than as the 
subject of a very undignified fragment of autobiography. 


| 


I stated some weeks ago that, at the sale of the late Mr. Mulready’s 
works, some very curious drawings, quaint in subject and edurivable 
in execution, would be brought forward. I now learn that the 
Science and Art Department at ‘‘the boilers’ are endeavouring to 
arrange a complete collection of Mulready’s works for exhibition 
during the ensuing spring. Such an oxhibition was made in 1848, 
under the auspices of the Society of Arts; but the one proposed will 
be on a larger scale. All possessors of Mulready's works are urged to 
contribute from their stores, and, it is to be hoped, will respond to 
the invitation. As a — nucleus, the South Kensington people 
have at their hands the Sheepshanks Collection, which is rich in 
Mulreadys. The memorial to the kind-hearted, pleasant, clever old 
man goes on prosperously, I hear. 

All the visitors to the mecting of the British Association have 
returned chanting the praises of the people of Newcastle and Sir 
William Armstrong—the former for their liberality, the latter 
for his suavity and eloquence ; and there is not one of these visitors 
but thinks that the proceedings would weave into such a charming 
magazine article ; ‘don’t you?” which you—having something to 
do with the conduct of certain magazines, and knowing that the 
whole gist has been carefully reproduced by tho daily and weekly 
press—don’t! Bath is the selected spot for next year. How hor- 
rified would have been Beau Nash, or Angelo Cyrus Bantam, M.C, 
or any bygone master of the ceremonies, at the intrusion of horrid, 
low, scientific people to Ba—ath! 

There is no man living who can draw British soldiers and sailors 
like Mr. George Thomas, There is a wood-drawing of his in one of 
Routledge’s illustrated Christmas books—‘ Lays of the Affections,”’ 


a wood-drawing to one of Dibdin’s songs ‘I sat apart and thought of 
Nancy !’’ which I remember as exquisite in local colour and feeling; 
and he is equally good in his delineation of common soldiers. This 
being the case, one fee}s pleased to hear that six drawings of British 
soldiers—which, at the Queen’s command, Mr. Thomas recently 
exeouted—hayo, by the Queen’s permission, been lithographed by 
Mesars. Day, and are shortly to be published at a moderate price. 
Each branch of the land service finds a representative in the series, 
and each is limned with equal spirit, character, and fidelity, 
Partridge and hare slaughtering, alpine climbing, Continental 
ramb!ing, and seaside idlesse are now occupying the thoughts of most 
of our great army of volunteers ; but one should do everything possible 
to help to diffuse the opinion arrived at by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Allhusen, and expressed in the paper which he recently read at the 
meeting of the British Association. The total enrolled strength is 
159,000 men of all ranks; but this is on paper, and the Colonel isa 
He believes that the number of effectives falls far short of 
| the number enrolled, that drills are less frequent, musters smaller, 
recruits more difficult to enlist, and that, despite the much-vaunted | 
Government aid, the volunteer force is in a perilous plight, and not | 


Liverpool ferry-boat we could travel with comfort and safety in 
winter as well as summer. Who that is careful of his health 
ventures to go in a Thames steamer in winter, exposed to cold, 
and snow, and rain above, and to dirt and foul air below? | 
But if the steamers of Liverpool are so much better than those of 
London, what shall we say of the landing-places? Well, this may 
be said, and with truth—the Liverpool landing-places are all that 
ean be wished for—capacious, commodious, easy of access, clean, 
and, in short, as I have said, everything that can be desired. The 


London landing-places (I speak now especially of those below London | 


Bridge) are all that is vile and disgraceful. Above bridge, since the 
conservancy of the Thames passed out of the hands of the Cor- 
poration, we have had great improvements ; and, when the embank- 
ment shall be finished, I suppose we ehall have still greater. 


are literally abominable—disgraceful to the nation, and specially 
disgraceful to the London Corporation, who have let all oppor- 
tunities to provide better slip out of their hands, and now 
turn round and tell us that the evil is incurable. When I was at 
Liverpool one of the American emigrant-ships was about to take in 
its living cargo; and I suppose there were some three hundred 
emigrants, with all their traps, waiting in a covered shed to embark. 
J did not stop to see the embarkation, but I could perceive at a 


glance that it would be got over with the utmost ease and comfort. | 


Now, let my readers fancy, if they can, an embarkation of three 
hundred emigrants at London Bridge or St. Katherine Docks. The 
control of the Mersey is vested in the Mersey Dock and Harbour 
Commissioners, and, if we are to judge of them by their works, they 
must be a body of men vastly superior to our London Co ration. 

By-the-by, when at Liverpool I learned this curious fact, which 
may be interesting to your readers, Liverpool used to do an 
immense trade in cured pork with Ireland. he American war 
has, however, indirectly completely destroyed the trade. It has 
operated in this way. The Northern States used to send animmense 
quantity of pork south. The war stopped the trade, and compelled 
the Northern pork merchants to look out for another market. This 
they have found in England; and as the prices of pork in America 
are very much lower than it can be produced at in Ireland, the Irish 
trade is, as I am told, for the time utterly smashed. The price of 
American bacon wholesale is about 3}d., of hams about 4d. per lb. ; 
and in all parts of England now good American bacon can be got at 
fd., and hams at 5id. and 6d. Here is a fine topic for the 
Protectionists to dilate upon. Twenty years ago we should have 
promptly closed our ports against this porcine inundation. 

The axiom that when clever men give way to folly they are worse 
than the greatest fools, has recently received an additional corrobo- 
ration in the publication of Mr. Guy Livingstone Laurence’s latest 
work, called “ Border and Bastille,” which gives a narrative of his late 
quixotic attempt to place his sword at the service of the South, and 
the consequences that befel him therefrom. The reverence enter- 
tained by him for big men of great muscular power, knowledge of 
horsefl and pugilistic a, has always been a fertile subject of 
chaff with his critics ; indeed, if one could have imbued the late Mr. 
Ben Caunt with certain misan' cal tendencies and garnished his 
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would at once have ted that behind the wntra o 

e stood the author, the great G. 5 

hase of authorship has died 

. Dickens in ‘‘ David Oop- 


only a) were they 
to hear of the Soeovery of identity between themselves — = 
creations of their fancy. a now comes forw: 
to make great revelations of his own Y aege oe status and appearance, 
from a of which we gather that he is forty years old, was 
educated at Oxford, rides 14st. 101b. in a common hunting-saddle, is 
an excellent and fearless horseman, and can ‘rend a broad linen 
band fastened tightly round his upper arm by bendin the lars " 
Now, if this were allhe revealed in ‘‘ Horder and Bastille” we sho 
shrug our shoulders, and, remembering that no man is free from 
some small vanity, pass on, wondering at an undoubtedly clever 
man suffering under such very contemptible foibles; but, unfor- 
tunately, Mx. Laurence’s new book is more than silly—it is bumptious 


But | 
below London Bridge the landing-places for the seagoing steamers | 


unlike to butter in a hot plate. Colonel Allhusen does not use this 
figure, mind; but this is what he means, and I think he’s right. | 
The great excitement of novelty is over, and, more than that, men 
feel that there is no actual imminent need of their services. A 
nucleus of enthusiasts there will always be, and at the repetition of 
the cuckoo cry of invasion all the old volunteers would return to the 
ranks, and in a very few drills pick up their former knowledge of the 
duty. Besides, the winter, with its lack of outdoor sports, cricket, 
boating, &c., will send many back to their allegiance ; while we may 
comfort ourselves with the thought that it is only the ‘‘ mere husk 
and draff,’’ as Tennyson hasit, that will withdraw. The good shots, 
| the greatest use in timo of actual warfare, will always remain in 
the service for the mere pleasure of the shooting. 

Apropos of volunteering, I hear that we Englishmen, always with 
| an affectionate leaning towards the Sherwood foresters of old, are 
| likely to have a fresh interest in the home of Robin Hood, The 

riflemen of our sister of Australia offered, as a challenge, to shoot 

that company of English volunteers which had mado the highest 
| registered score during the year 1862. Fxpectation was at its | 
highest! Inns of Court, the best drill! Victorias, greatest brag! 
London Scottish, most claunish ! London Brigade, most tradesman- 
like! Old Artillery Company, most convivial! il Service, most 
priggish! St. George's, most strect-pcripatetic! Queen's (West- 
pecs  h most numerous! but which the best shots’ }’xamination 

roved that a country corps, the first company of the Nottingham 
Bobin Hoods, had won the honour, and they are now our champions 
in the international match. The competitors are to shoot in their 
own countries, but not at their own butts; the competition (so far 
as the Englishmen are concerned) comes off abou! the 15th instant, 
at Sudbury, and Lord Vernon acts as umpire. ; 

What is an “other self’? ? Travelling down into Wales, whither 
I have retired for a short holiday, I bought the dthenaum, and read 
with wonder the following advertisement: — 

A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, long accustomed to active duty, would 
accept & PRIVATE CHAPLAINCY, and afford service as Secretary, Librarian, 
Accountant, or, on occasion, as a trustworthy and discreet other self. Testi- 
monials beyond hesitancy.—Address H, 0, W., Exeter. 

Iam a “lone, lorn creetur,” as Mrs. Gummidge says; but when I 
go in for an “‘ other self’? I shall expect something pleasanter than 
a ‘ beneficed clergyman.’? And what is “hesitancy”? I've left 
my quarto Webster at home, and I never met with the word before. 

That bloodthirsty ruflian the King of Dahomey is apparently tired 
of dancing from his palace to the place of execution, for two car- 
riages have just been sent out from this country for himself and 
consort. Such equipages! One (destined for his Majesty's self) 
an elegant, open, sociable barouche, with a gorgeous canopy sup- 

rted by gilt columns, and an amazon and lion and an amazon and 

sh emblazoned on each door respectively ; and the other (for his 
Queen, this) a sort of brougham, decorated in similar style. They 
aro of the Sheriff’s carriage order of beauty, and have no shafts, 
but this is explained by the fact that they are to be drawn by slaves 
instead of horses. The team is to consist of twenty for the male 
and ten for the female Potentate, who will drag the carnmages by 
means of ropes, much after the fashion of the enthusiastic ‘ free 
and independents’’ of our own land. 


THE THEATRICAL ede hctny ht — 

The new afterpiece at the Olympic, entitled ‘An } 
Spirits,” is very bad indeed,” 1 ¢ curtain rises upon a moonlit 
agp re and_ church, Enter Professor ‘‘ Kepper and 
. Quirks.” Mr, Quirks, wears a conical “funny” hat, long 
light hair, and flat cravat reaching to the waist—a costume hitherto 
confined to the low-comedy man of the penny-concert room. Agnes, 
the bleeding nun, ap; and sings a dreary scena, a8 devoid of 
fun as any ever at a music-hall, Suddenly other ghosts come 

forth, headed by what is termed in the bills ‘ Richardson's Ghost. 
This is neither the true R. G. nor an original idea. The ghost 
carries his head in his hands, according to a device — d and 
made public a few weeks since by a party of amateurs belon, to 

the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers at the Crystal Palace. e 
amateurs did this much better. The dialogue consists of puns upon | 

| Popper”? and “spirits,”” until the Flying Dutchman, suddenly 

coming upon the scene, orders the two ghost-hunters to be hanged 
at the “ yard-arm ’’—which I did not previously know was 
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to be found handy at a village church. 
os _— Liocrte 18 own works, f. 
and terminates tho piece, in which there is no plot, point, or fun. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Tom Taylor b idly sannenoet Bis nace as the 
author of the production, previously ‘to its first performance. His 
drama of “The Ticket-of-Leave Man” still forms tho main 
uttraction of the theatre ; and I would heartily recommend all who 
have not scen this play to do 0 at once. 
_Drery Lany will be reopened this evenin 
titled ‘*Nature’s above Att,’’ by Mr. E. 
the characters do not promise much novelt y, for we have a Mr 
Higgins, Mrs. Gampoge, and Mrs, Caudle. j 
The Surrey also reopens this evening, 
“The Scottish Chief,’ 


Then Shakspeare arrives on 
rom Which he quotes extensively, 


g with a new piece, en- 
Falconer, The names of 


t Theo first piece is entitled 
and is apparently founded on Mies Porter's 
well-known novel. The management is in the hands of Messrs. 
Shepherd and Anderson. 
Mr. Charles Mathews is about to appear at tho Varict’s, in Paris, 
Tho principal charactors in ‘Un Demande un Gouverneur” and 
‘* Mercadet”’ are to be acted by our mercurial comedian i» Fy neh, 
I presume that his successes in ‘The Bachelor of Arts” and “The 
Game of Speculation’ have led him to tempt his fortune in the 
original pieces in the languago in which they were originally written. 
There is an amount of poctical justice in this arrangement. Paris 
sends us tragedians and tragédiennes who throw new lights and 
discover new beauties in our ‘divine Williams.” Why should not 
London play a return match? If broken English sounds mellifluoug 
in the ears of the occupants of private boxes, why should not the 
Britannic accents hum sweetly to the habitués of the stalles 
dorchestre’ The priaes is perfect. Monsieur comes here to show 
us how to play Shakspeare. Let us instruct him in the lighter 
arts of comedy and vaudeville. ‘Taillade, the famous Macbeth 
of the Odcon, isto pay us a visit in a few months; and there is 
rumour of a lady being ‘‘coached” in English fcr the coming 
winter. Let us hope our British artists will not be outdone in this 
noble emulation. The actors of Paris may como over in shoals, 
provided that a proportionate number of our London tragedians 
embark for Boulogne—the more the merrier. We need not say 
which of the two capitals will gain by the exchange. 


INTELLIGENCE has just been received from the White Nile of tho slaughter 
of several boatfuls of so-called ivory (but really slave) traders. The blacks 
surprised the boats, killed everyone on board, and carried off the cargoes. 

AN EAGLE, in flying from one mountain peak to another, in the Grison 
Alps, lately, at a height of 8000 or 9000 ft., performed the distance of five 
miles in five minutes. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
It is to be hoped that tho time will never arrive when English- 
men will noglect that physical training which has always formed an 
important part of real education. The national love of field sports, 
and, above all, the constant practice of boating and cricketing, 
which are still the favourite amusements of boys and men of all 
classes, are in themselves of no slight advantage in maintaining that 
activity and strength which are characteristics of our countrymen; 
and it may now be asserted that no other country in the world could 
snared a volunteer army where the neceseary bodily qualifications 
or enduring fatigue could be more easily acquired. Of gymnastic 
exercises, as such, there has seomed to be some need for fresh 
organisation—not, however, that thero have not at all times been a 
number of practised gymnasts scattered amongst the various schools 
of arme, or quietly attending tho institutions founded by such 
gentlemen as Captain Chiosso and Mr. Huguessin; but because 
Englishmen, as a rule, are not very ready to form themselves into 
associations, and scarcely dream of meeting for the purpose of dis- 
playing their acquirements in public. 

To the Deutsch Turnverein, whose recent festival at the gymnasium 
in the grounds of the Crystal Palace was so deservedly successful, may 
be attributed the infusion of a fresh spirit into the method of prac- 
tising athletic exercises; and it is pleasant to note that while the 
German society itself has been greatly recruited by Englishmen, 
fresh associations are being formed on a similar principle, and that 
the leaders of the Turnverein are always ready to give them the 
beasts of their experience and to help them on in their healthy 
work. 

One of the latest of these societies, consisting of the soventh company 
of the 19th Middlesex Rifle Voluntecr Corps, held its first annual 


| festival ai the Crystal Palace gymnasium on Friday, the ith inst. 
; Thia association has been formed under the auspices of Lieutenant- 


Colonel Bathurst, Major Thomas Hughes, Captain Boddy, and other 
gentlemen, under the titlo of the Amateur Gymnastic Society, their 
present practice-ground being the Royal Arcade, New Oxford-strect, 
where they admit not only members of the corps but other gentlemen 
who may desire to join in the course of instruction. 

The weather on I"riday waa, on the whole, tolerably propitious; 
and, at a little before three, the various compotitors, including 
several nyenders of the German society, met in the north wing of 
the palace, and, after assuming the liyht undress adapted to the 
occasion, marched down to the ground, accompanied by the band of 
the 19th Middlesex, who remained to play a capital s-lection of 
musio during the subsequent proceedings. Although there was 
very little rain, except one smart shower at about five o'clock, the 
‘balloon lawn,’’ occupied by the gymnasium, was not in a very 
satisfactory condition from its previous soaking, and tho quarter- 
mile course surrounding it, which is reserved for foot-racing, was a 
very difficult bit of ground to get over, especially taking into 
account that even in this small circuit there is a considerable 
declivity. 

When the men had reached the ground, Major Thomas Hughes 
(who has himself done as much as most men to foster a lovo 
for manly English sports) delivered a short address on the 
advantage of a exercise as an aid to military discipline, In 
remarking on the importance given to this kind of training in the 
armies of foreign countries, Major Hughes said that a friend of his, 
who had lately been staying near a garrison town in France, had 
seon a squad of infantry of the Line approach an empty house, and, 
after making sure that the building was deserted, one of them ran 
and placed himself in such a position that his comrade could mount 
on his shoulders, who was, in his turn, followed by a third and a 
fourth, until the whole squad took possession of the place by means 
of a human ladder, 

At the conclusion of the address, the proceedings commenced with 
exercises for the body and limbs without tho use of apparatus, under 
the direction of Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, president of the German 
er, P aya exercises = the cause o mee ey on - 

o! tators, and especially amon C) ies who 
Cal the oeeevel seats, since to see some thirty or forty men 
bending from side to side, stooping with the tips of the fingers to 
the ground, and so on, had in it something of the ludicrous, 
There can be no question as to the advantage of these exercises, 
however ; and they will probably form a part of the future practice. 
As it was, they would have been more effective as a spectacle had 
they been performed in concert; but many of the members had never 
before taken in such evolutions. 

The competitive exercises, for which the successful candidates were 


to receive certificates, consisted of half-mile races, the high and the 
long jump, putting the stone, climbing a 45 ft. long, and feata 
of stren and activity on the horse, and the el and high 


bars. lt was scarcely to be expected that in so young a society a 
degree of efficiency would be displayed at all comparable to that of 
their German brethren, but the exertions of the competitors wera 
certainly highly creditable. Inthe races two members accomplished 
a quarter of a mile within the minute, which was running on 
such a course ; and there was a fair avera ficiency in climbin, 

and jumping. It may be remarked that the high jump is regulated 
according to the height of the competitor, so that a tall man has 
more to contend against than a short one, the greatest number of 
marks being a ed only to him who can leap over a line placed on 
a level with the crown of his head. The practice at the horizental 


always | bar was highly creditable, and, although none of the members 
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attained tho total number of 100 points, the meeting was highly 
encouraging as an earnest that a new interest has given to 
gymnastic exercises. 

The greatest number of points was attained by Mr. Spencer, an 
Englishman, who was awarded 44; and he was followed by Mr. 
Grossmann, Mr. Landsberger, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Elliot, and Mr. 
a, all of whom received certificates. These were awarded by 
Mr. Hughes, who made a few candid but at tho same time 
encouraging comments on the proceedings. 

A vote of thanks was given to Mr. Ravenstein, who, in replying, 
said he had observed that, while Englishmen were strong in 
the legs and could generally beat the Germans in jumping and 
running, they did not sutfliciently exercise the muscles of the arms 
and chest. He earnestly advised them to cultivate the strength of 
every part of the body equally, since it was necessary that there 
should be an —— of strength, in order that they might become 
perfect men, © proceedings of the gymnasts were watched with 


ALLUSTRATED TIMES _ 


AMATEUR GYMNASTIC FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


great interest by a pretty large number of visitors, who wero only , with a large quantity of luggage, to St. Kathorine’s Docks, A 


partially dispersed by the rain. 
WRECK OF THE BARON OSY. 


Tae steam-ship Baron Osy, well known in the London and 
Antwerp trade, when proceediug up the Thames on Thursday, the 
3rd inst., met with a serious accident when off Limehouse Reach, 
nearly opposite the Commercial Dock Pier. In consequence of a 
small craft getting in the way, the steamer diverged towards the 
Middlesex side of the river. In doing so the forepart of her keel 
struck heavily against some hard substance. Some of her iron plates 
were broken, and the water rushed into her fore-cabin and machine- 
room. Immediately after she struck the vessel turned round, and 
her stern rapidly sunk. Tho utmost alarm prevailed amongst 
upwards of one hundred passengers, but by tho assistance of the 
Naiad, Woolwich steamer, the whole were safely conveyed, along 


considerable amount of the cargo was also got out of the vessel, 
which, however, sunk so completely that at high water only the 
tops of her funnel and masts were visible. On Monday operations 
were commenced for the purpose of raising the ship. Several power- 
ful chains were got under her bottom, and the weighing lighters of 
the Thames Conservancy Boar were in attendance to assist in lifting 
the vessel. Beyond the fracture in her iron plates it is thought that 
the ship has not sustained any severe injury. As it was supposed 
probable that the vessel had struck upon the remains of an old 
anchor or some wreck, the whole of that part of Limehouse Reach 
where the accident occurred has been dragged by order of the 
Thames Conservancy Board, with a view of ascertaining whether 
there is any projecting substance in the bed of the river. Nothing 
of the kind has been traced, and it is now thought that the Baron 
Osy must have struck upon a ridge of the stony shoal which formerly 
extended down the reach some distance. 


WRECK OF THE BARON OSY IN LIMEHOUSE REACH 
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“THE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMAN.” 


Tuose of our readers who remember having seen this picture in the 
gallery of the International Exhibition will recall the touching interest of 
the story it is designed to tell; for the painter of ‘The Shipwrecked’’ has 
accomplished the highest work of the artist in a representation of real life 
which exercises a direct influence on our sympathies. 

That sad procession moving 80 slowly along the beach bears an awful 


| 
| 


— still to be amongst the treasures hoarded by the remorse- 
88 BC. 

The children are too young to be fully conscious of their loss; but their 
scared faces, as they are led passively away, tell that they know how some 
awful calamity has come to them, and that they will never hear that 
rough, cheery voice again, or be held up in the great, strong arms. 
Wives and mothers of fishermen waiting for the return of the 

! adventurers may often hear, instead of the well-known footstep, a 


tar len which the sea has at last delivered to their care. How long have 
those anxiouseyes been straining over the wild waste of water to watch the 
vessel till it has been broken like a toy-boat and swept away, a mere drift 
of spars and broken planks, to be thrown up piecemeal on the shore? With 


what a dumb agony have they seen that bruised body, with all the vigour 
of its manhood buffeted out of it, tossed to their very feet, the dead hands 
clenched and the teeth still set in that last impotent struggle ! 
they have for father, husband, friend; 


This is all 
and the better part of him 


, strange knock 
tidings of death; but the widow and the orphan are none the lees desolate 
| for having learned to count this amongst the hazards of their lives ; and if 
such a picture as this has any real, practical meaning in the appeal! which 
| it makes to us, it must surely be that it reminds us of the necessity for 
lending all the aid in our power, not only to succeur the distresses of the 
bereaved, but to support the institutions which are intended to avert these 
| worst calamities of shipwreck. 


cabin door, and find there a messenger who bringe the 
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It may seem to some a strangely utilitarian view to take of a picture to 
regard it as silently advocating the establishment of life-boats and all the 
appliances which will render our coast less dangerous, and reduce the 
fearful hazards which beset hundreds of brave and honest men who are 
themselves ready to risk life and limb when others are in peril. Yet this 
would, we venture to say, be the reflection most natural to anybody who 
had just come—say from the Doggerbank, where he had been fishing for 
cod, and had fallen in with foul weather out of sight of land, Nay, even 


THE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMAN.—(FROM THE PICTURE BY J. ISRAELS.) 


without going to eea at all, a thoughtful tourist might obtain this result | Richardson, who was unfortunately drowned Dec. 27, 1799, aged forty- 
by paying a visit to the churchyards of Filey, of St. Mary, Scarborough, | eight years. 
or of other seafaring p!aces. | “ By sudden wind and boisterous sea 
It is in the first of these that one of the most conspicuous amongst the | The Lord did take my life from me ; 
headatones records the death of a fisherman who was wrecked on “the Bes pes —— — one 
bridge,’’ a line of jagged rocks running far into the sea, dry at low water, peryeetd hry Biota ty eaothae a . 
but serving, as the tide rises, only to make an obstacle which increases the Until the Resurrection Day.” 


For eleven weeks did the wife of this fisherman seek the body of her 


husband on the terrible “‘ bridge.’’ Notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
her friends, who believed it to be a delusion, she persisted in her search 
for the remains of the lost one, and from December to the end of March 
traversed the rocks e: to the winds and storms of winter, and, as the 
tide receded, examined every cleft and cavern. At length her patience was 
rewarded, and the corpse of the shipwrecked fisherman was consigned to 
the churchyard, where her own body was laid after she had survived her 
husband thirty-four years. 


$$ 


~ tterature. 


a 
Ages. From the French of 


Sorctere: th: Witeh of the Miditl 
pty Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


J. Michelet. By L. J. Trorrer. 
t 3 necessary, 
Mi. Mich let, that the gentleman who undertook the task should 
understand at least both French and English. Mr. Trotter under- 
stands neither. Produced under such disadvantages as are implied 
in that fact, his work is not free from faults. He says in ono place 
(for example), that nuns and scholars wore subjected to the same 
sort of punishment. ; ’ 
stimulated by similar discipline (for the occasion only), it would, no 
doubt, have whispered to him that the true reading of the passage 
was nurs and se/solloys. Those who have read ‘ The Confessions 
of Abelard,” or who read an article which appeared two or three 
years ago in .1/! te Year Round about his early relations (as a 
clerical tutor) with Heloise, will not mistake the meaning of 
M. Michelet n n 
Philadelphia lawyer to help a reader ignorant of French to under- 
stand (for another example) a passage in which a hooted, beset, in- 
sulted woman is spoken of as ‘‘the wretched poor.’ ‘* Fancy the 
laughter of cavaliers and footmen, and the frolics of the pages around 
the wretched poor.’ We presume the phrase in the ori rinal is 
pauvre misérable, which anybody but Mr. Trotter would have 
translated poor wretch, not “wretched poor.’”’ There is, in simple 
truth, scarcely a page of Mr. Trotter's rendering in which a good 
knowledge of French is not necessary for the understanding of M. 
Michelet’s intention. Still, the book is in itself so interesting that 
the merely English reader will not be wasting time if he 008 
through Mr. Trotter's version, at the risk of missing half what tho 
original author wishes to convey. That risk ho will assuredly run ; 
but, if he can digest the sort of ‘‘ strong meat’’ which the eloquent 
Frenchman produces when writing about women, he will be some- 
thing wiser, no doubt, for reading ‘‘The Witch of the Middle 

a? 


“— Michelet, who has found out a good many maro’s-nests in 
going into the woman's question, has missed the fact that the 
average woman is by nature a Manichee. A man commonly thinks 
of the Foul Fiend with some degree of contempt; a woman, with a 
kind of shuddering reverence, and a half-allowed tendency to give 
him quasi-divine honours—a disposition to propitiate him, in fact. 
It is as an intercessor that tho witch first appears in the history of 
mankind. Her function is not primarily or vng-wenrsgs ba malignant 
one; far from it. Nor would witchcraft ever have m made a 
crime of in (so-calle t r 

xxii, 18—‘¢Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ It is one of 
the most striking instances of the insincerity of popeier writing 
that the existence of this text and its influence on the minds of our 
forefathers is not allowed for in dealing with the subject of witch 
burning. If the Pilgrim Fathers had been accused of cruelty and 
superstition in putting supposed witches to death, they would, of 
course, have quoted Exodus, and not so very unreasonably. The 
only remaining ques‘ion would then be, Is this particular person a 
witch ? And the world is not yet so far advanced in the power of 
discriminating character that it can afford to be hard on those who 
used to think the evidence in cases of witchcraft conclusive against 
the accused. It has not yet got out of its old way of stoning the 
prophets, and giving innocent dogs ill names in order that it ma 
afterwards hang them. Nor is it at present a very logical world if 
it were it would immediately turn up the passage in Exodus; and 
hang all tho spirit-rappers ; for a “ medium”? is just a nineteenth- 
century counterpart of a fourteenth-century witch. 

There is a sense in which the type woman always has been, and 
always will be, a witch—an intercessor, mediator, or paratonnerre, 
between man and Evil. Nobody denies her possession of the prophetic 
instinct, or second-sight, or intuition which Teutonic sentiment 
attributed to her; and the occasional utility of this instinct is 
admitted, though we do not nowadays ask our women whether we 
shall go to war or not. It is chiefly as a sick-room nurse that 
woman now stands between man and physical pain; but it is not 
60 very long since she was the *‘leech,”’ or physician. Even if she 
should never be a physician again, she will always have occult 
qualities attributed to her; and a woman with occult powers, 
exerted in certain directions, is neither more nor less than a sorceress 


But it would take the conventional conjuror or | 


in order to the proper translation of this book of | prejudices and quaintnoesses, and possibly is well 


If Mr. Trotter's French memory had been | 


d) Christendom if it had not been for Exodus | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Chesterford, and Some of’ its People. By the Author of “A Bad 
Beginning.’’ “3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. s 

A good, old-fashioned, country town, such as *Chesterford ’’ is 
described, is always sure to contain sufficient natural character and 
incident for a diverting story. To begin with, it never could exist 
without a parson, and he is sure to be a good man, with one or two 


curate or a stupid clerk. Then a doctor—a fussy man, who does 
nothing except back up the opinions of others and look profound, 
Ordinary gentlemen and ladies abound, well dashed with afew ‘folk 

from London. A handful of pompous tradespeople must follow, 


and these must ¥e on familiar terms witheverybody. A ‘‘ne’er-do- | 


well’? may be included with advantage, and a miser or recluse 
brings up the rear as naturally as the printer's name at the tail of 
the volume. These people “ meet, bill and coo according to custom,’? 
and most probably marry. A death or two is not unlikely, and 
some Anes lady is sure to ‘‘go in” for village improvements and 
schools, 

‘“‘Chesterford”’ is very much like that. It has one slight story 
and an amusing group of everyday details in no way concerning the 
hero and heroine. Once understood from that view, it will be found 


sufficiently entertaining reading. ‘The story is no more than this. | 


There are two cousins—girls—one country, one town. Katherine, 
the country girl, is rather given to flirting, and trifles far too much 
with love because she has never thought about it. Harriett, the 
town girl, is very anxious to marry, but has thought only of love to 
the conclusion that it is in no way to be considered so good an 
element of marriage as a large fortune. But when Mr. John 
Parkholm comes ail natures change, 


Such a Lord is Love. 


Parkholm himself has been talked into becoming a fierce woman- 
hater, but these fine principles soon fall tothe ground. One of the girls 
— essage ~~ find out a a ger th 

oves him by degrees, tly, but with a true stren 
Harriett, iene him with pe demonstration that would suflice 
to ruin her for ever in the eyes of her sex. Finally, after countless 
trials and lovers’ stupidities and perplexities, all three marry—in the 
last chapter of the last volume, where the fact may be found by many 
who will doubtless be interested in the search. For this, the im- 

ortant part concerning the Chesterford people, rome high — is 
due. The characters are fairly lifelike and interesting. They are 
not exaggerated, but good specimens of ordinary people under some- 
what extraordinary circumstances. Above all, they make love like 
lovers, and— despite the cynics—not ne oar like fools. 

Some twenty more characters will be found hovering around 
the three principals as friend or acquaintances. The story—a 


| broken flower—ot Polly Peacock and Ned Alston is touched with 
equal strength and beauty, and does not deserve its abrupt con- | 


clusion, especially as it has not the slightest connection with the 
main thread. The passage of disagreement between Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlayne also shows good capacity for giving intensity to 
commonplace; but that, again, might belong to any other book. In 
short, the material of the novel may be likened to a sham Chinese 
puzzle, or sham dissecting map, which will not put together. The 
stems of flowers must be securely bound to form a perfect bouquet. 
But we have read ‘*Chesterford’’ with much errr and, as novel 
seeing goes, can conscientiously recommend it to the reading of 
others, 


Old New Zealand. Being Incidents of Native Customs and Character | 


in the Old Times. By A. Paxeia Maori, Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tho name ‘‘ Old New Zealand’ must be held to fall far short of | 


a geod joke, but yet it may claim the more valuable distinction of 
fully expressing what itisintendedtomean. New Zealand is a some- 
thing which might be described as only a quarter of a century old. 
Before that period Englishmen were few and far between ; and now, 
when their visits are frequent, it may be doubted whether the 
natives look upon them as angelic. Recent fighting is proof that 


| the celebrated ‘‘indomitable spirit of the Anglo-Saxon” is some- 


A Disputed Inheritance. The Story of & Cornish Family, By | 


Titomas Hoop. 

All things have their turn. 
Tulliver complains to Philip Wakem, when they are talking about 
Cooper's novel of ‘‘ The Pilot,” that she is tired of seeing the fair 
gitl ride over the dark _ irl in fiction. The dark girls are now haviog 
their outing; for since Becky Sharpe there seems a tendency to 
make the blondes the bad ones, and the brunettes the good ones. 
Lucinda Pentowan, the good beauty of this story, has a brown skin, 
while Emma Rewih, the niece and adopted danghter of Sir Abel 
Tresellan, and the mischief-maker and tigress of the narrative, has 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. Ema was created by Mr. Hood before 
we knew anything of Lady Audley, and she is, besides being a little 
older person, a trifle pleasanter. She is, however, of the same breed, 
and is the evil genius of a tale in which bigamy, robbery, and worse 
are important incidents. 

We can confidently recommend Emma Rewth to that portion of 
the public which relishes a terrific but fascinating blonde. What is 
more, we can recommend readers of a// classes to take up Mr. 
Hood's book. It is not only full of adventure, with real pretensions 
to character, plot, and description, but it contains good, unstrained 
writing of a kind that has latterly been very rare in novels. On the 
whole, we should think publishers, as well as novel readers, would 
have an eye on this new comer—as a novelist, this inheritor of an 
illustrious name és new—for there is something fresh and freo about 
his menner that is wonderfully taking, and he can evidently write a 
story. Horo is a little specimen of his badinage :— 


Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 


HOW TIME FLIES, 

When one has an abundant supply of harassing things to think about 
time does not hang heavily on hand, There is no greater mistake than to 
fancy that the days fly fast when we are happy, and lag dreadfully when we 
are miserable. I am writing this chapter at the open window of the —— 
Hotel, at ——- , and I dare say am set down by the three young ladies in 
round hats on that eat on the parade outside as a commercial gent, giving a 
detailed account of his business tour to his employers in London. 
three young ladies blush for their error when they see theee lines. 

Weill, as I sit here I see Claude Featherstone, of the Andit Office, taking 
the sea air with his bride. They have been married five weeks last Wednes- 
day, But I have seen Claude yawn five times in three turns along the 
esplanade, and I believe firmly that on the three occasions when Mrs. P. 
poratched the eide of her delightful little nose with her crochet implement 
she only did so to conceal a gape. 

Now, on the other hand, there is that young De Ffessit, of the 171st Foot 
(the Swampshire Snut-colours), emoking one of the hotel cigars on the 
beach below. 1 know he is staying here chivfly because he can't pay his bill 

nd leave. Heis aware that Shears and Broadcloth, of Bond-street, have 
iscoyered his whereabonts, and that Moss is unwilling to “ fvait for de 
mouish " any longer on that very over-expired bill, What is he saying to 
himself when he sees Basham} Bashbgm is a member Of a legal firm, and 
always comes down here of Saturday afternoons in company with the 
Iitustrated News and Bell's Life “By Jove! what, Saturday come again ¢ 
Gad, how time flies!" 


Without telling here the plot of ‘A Disputed Inheritance,” we 
may mention thet, in the end, the worst does not happen, and, 
above all, that a place for repentance is found for the blonde tigress. 
To this it may be added that Mr. Hood is a sincere writer, and does 
not tamper with moral commonplaces in that latterly-approved vein 
which makes you inclined either to question pascene Pty or to cuff 
the writer if you could get at him, 

Neither by way of praise nor by way of dispraise, but simply as a 
criticism, we may observe that there is something strikingly feminine 
about Mr. Hood’s mind. Probably he is not unconscious of it. At 
all events, whatever ‘‘ inheritance’’ may be ‘‘ disputed,” there is 
cae which is beyond dispute—his own inheritance of a portion of the 
sacred fire from hia father, 


In the ‘‘Mill on tho Floss’ Maggie | 


Let those | 


times an indomitable nuisance to cther nations; but yet in 
Now Zealand we may indeed claim the glory of having spread much 
civilisation. The savages appreciate our little attentions in the way 
of Government and manufactures far more than the Chinaman or 
the mild Hindoo, New Zealand is a new place, and perhaps that 
“antiquity of things Asiatic’? which so impressed Mr. De Quincey, 
may also impress Asiatios themselves with an undue sense of their 
ownimportance, New Zealand, however, can boast what no human 
being has ever been able to assert, that it jas been old. The 
Europeans have played upon it a trick analogous to the transfor- 
mation scenes of Madame Rachel. Ina few visits they have made 
it beautiful for ever. So altered has the country become, that 
the ‘‘Pakeha Maori’? is fully justified in thinking that some 
reminiscences of (say) forty years ago will be enjoyed by the British 
public. Dy-the-way, it may be as well to explain, for the benefit 
of those whose education has not been finished up to Maori language 


| point, that ‘‘ pakeha’’ signifies foreigner, or European, or English- 
| man, somebody not nearly so Zealandic as a native. 


When the New Zealand chief came to England some five and 
twenty years ago, people admired his tattooing much, and his skill 
with firearms more. When Brown Bess reigned, and in a 
battle only one shot in eighty hit a man, and nobody in his 
wildest dreams had imagined a Prussian needle-musket or an 
Enficld-Pritchett small-bore, in those primitive days the New 
Zealand chief could hit a wafer at a large number of hundreds of 

ards. In the tattoo and the gun lay the whole character of the 

aori some few years back. He was nothing without a gun, and 
he would give, if he had them, or promise, if he had not, countless 
pigs and whole fields of flax for such a gan as might draw tears of 
pity from an English sporting squire. And all this was because a 
man’s life—without a gun—was not worth a straw. It was a cer- 
tainty that he must be eaten. The result of this gun-hunting has 
been that the natives have worn themselves out in their deeperate 
exertions to breed pigs and raise flax, and that their anxiety to 
secure the means of preserving life has actually led to somethi 
approaching extirpation. At presentit is reckoned that the numbers 
ot English and of natives are, as nearly as possible, even. 

The Pakeha Maori’s description of manners and customs at the 
Antipodes are singularly fresh and vigorous, abounding in quaint 
humour and a certain grim philosophy which, happily, belong now 
to the past. There is something of the upside-down cruelty of 
Swift's manner in_ describing such practices as eating enemies and 
robbing friends. It is not too much to eay that there is not one 
page in tho volume which is not interesting in itself, and amusing 
on account of style. The same can scarcely be said of any book 
since ‘‘ Kothen,”’ with which, however, wo have not the slightest 
intention of comparing the New Zealand pages, 


EMIGRATION PROM EUROPE TO AMERICA,—It is understood that the 
Government has selected an agent or agents to go to Europe to operate 
largely to augment the present tremendous volume of emigration hither. It 
is —. aes —— - new oot eer reprenenting all vocations, shall be 
turned into the slave States, with a view t 
with the freed men.— New York /erali. re ee ee ee 

Tue STATISTICAL CONGRESS AT BERLIN,—Th istical 
entered upon its business ; but the dclat, and pcb’ tae ae of re 
meeting, are likely to be sadly impaired by the political difference between 
the Government and the Liberal leaders coming into lay upon this, which 
might be deemed neutral, ground. Most of the principal Prasaian sta- 
ener sea — far belong id the Liberal Opposition, have resolved to stay 
away from the Congress in consequence of 
- = oo = at ceanigmeane 1 the insulting conduct of the 

WORKHOUSE BREAD.—At the last mectin 
Barclay, medical officer of health, reported that fo he ates nck reas 
from some of the poorer districts in the parish to determine the uantity of 
alum contained, and he found that the worst was that supplied ta the wak- 
house. Some of the vestrymen who were also guardians excused their 
remissness by stating that they could not individually detect the resen of 
alum in bread. The chairman of the guardians faid, althou ro po 
tractor’s price was the lowest, proceedings would be taken it the Mieaak 
supplied was not according to contract. It was resolved to send "Dr. 
Barclay's report to the , in order to have immediate steps taken in the 


foiled by a dismal | 


Katherine | 
; whilst | 
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THE LONG RECKONING. 


(Continued from page 155.) 


CHAPTER X. 


| _ Tire Count’s anger had not much time to cool. Herode strai 
| Lord Gaveloch’s. : Sissies 

‘‘ Monsieur the cousin of milord was there. He was occupied 
with certain persons—no, not visitors. But, doubtless, he would 
| be charmed to see the Count,’’ who, accordingly, sent up his name 
and followed in person. 

Strensal was sitting at a table, with a pen in his hand and a 
paper before him, on which he had taken down the statement of the 
engraver who had executed the false seal, and given a “convincing 
description”’ of a beautiful young lady—lItalian, as he conjectured 
by the slight accent with which she spoke. She had come to his 
shop at the corner of the Rue de I’ Estelle and the Rue de la Navette 
near Montmartre, early in the reg about a fortnight ago. : 

The description ran thus :—‘‘Hair biack, thick, with a natural 
wave; forehead, full and higher over the temples than at the 
parting, where the hair grows down to a sort of point; eyebrows 
strongly marked, slanting upwards at the outer corners; eyes large, 
dark, piercing, deeply fringed, well split; nose straight, Grecian’ 
the nostrils rather large and vigorously modelled ; mouth expressive : 
ies full, scarlet, well formed; superb teeth; complexion a creamy 
white; no deepening of colour on the cheeks; a small brown mole 
on left side of the chin.’’ At this point further particulars had 
been considered superfluous. 

A broken rouleau and scattered heaps of gold pieces lay on the 
table. The men wero pocketing their reward and making their 
bow when Gaston was ushered in, so close on the heels of hig 
announcement that he must have heard Strensal say to the servant 
‘he would be ready to receive him after a minute.’’ 

**] hope I do not interrupt affairs too private,’ said Gaston, 
coming into the room with what, in his own language, might have 
been termed a pas hautain et dégagé, which we will translate a 
‘*bumptious and rather hostile swagger.’”’ He stared at the man 
took off his hat (as if with a protest against its being removed with 
any other view than the relief of his head), and deposited it and his 
riding whip on the sofa, with something of a tossing action, though 
he could not be absolutely said to ‘* chuck ’’ them, 

Now, the hat has from time out of mind been a great symbol of 
ceremonial solemnities, The orthodox old Castilian, when you pay 
him a visit, makes it a point of etiquette to take your hat from you 
and set it down, gingerly, on a separate place of honour. 

Between this antiquarian precision na the vague, uncomfortable 
mancouvres of the average true Briton, with his hat, which, in the 
trying circumstances of a morning call, he wields, delicately and 
dubiously, as an appliance fraught with embarrassment as well as 
oot the fingush is a great gulf. 

ut the ishman’s uncertainty whether to hold his hat in o 
| hand all the time, which is formal and monotonous; or to halines 
it between both hands, when, at some inopportune moment, he is 
sure to turn it over and let his gloves fall out; or to set it on the 
pan where, in the writhings of conversational torture, it is sure 
be upset and trundle away into the middle of a dreadful expanse 
of drawing-room carpet—all these doubts, and many more con- 
cerning hats at dinner parties, &c., are vestiges of a mediwval code 
in which the wisdom of our ancestors was shown by acknowledging 
| the dignified importance of the hat, and legislating definitely on its 
OY rrenes tale sth bs wi ats, bs 
e Britons suier most by our hats, because we have allowed the 
laws of hat manipulation to fall into laxer confusion than any other 
st " tego A a learns to manage his hat, as a 
panis ractises with her fan; and similarly he 
a good doa With hi hat Eg cela ay 

Strens ew before anything further had taken place that Gaston 
had come with the intention of making himself Juagteoabie, and 
the engravers, as they went down stairs, agreed that the pimpant 
petit maitre, who had just entered, seemed prettily stuffed with 
combustibles, and ready to explode with pws mal de tapage. 

‘* Ho carries not a long fusoe (méche) to his bombshell. _4/Ipz,” 

* Vous avez bien raison. Sa poitrine etait toute bombée de colcre, et 
quant ala méche, son wuil etait trés mechant.”? The engravers were 
in cheerful spirits, having made a good day's work, and could atford 
to be amused with small pleasantries on a state of affairs which 
might threaten ever 60 serious consequences to other people. 

Strensal had no particular desire to present himeelf in the 
character of flint to Count Gaston's ready steel, and repared to try 
| the efficacy of soft answers. Therefore, when M. Ay Ardeley an- 
| nounced with a dry serenity that he ‘‘ was there to address to him 
| a few words,’’ he begged him to be seated, and promised him his 

best attention. 

Gaston would rather have been met in a less amiable spirit. His 
| grievance was not quite definite enough to bear ventilation in a 
| calm atmosphere. He had expected his manner would have en- 
gendered a certain amount of asperity. The lucifer match may be 
ever 80 well dipped in brimstone and tipped with phosphorus, but it 
requires some moderately rough surface to strike a light upon. 
Still, he had formally announced his few words, and must say 
5 eee a 

** You have at there was disloyalty on my part in the 
affair of honour 1 was engaged in with Lord Gavelo 
undertaken to redress it BS sarees Be aes Ma 

‘Who told you 80 ?’’ 

‘Sir! When I address you a serious interrogation it is not polite 

magi 
on. I inquired for your authori ceivi 
your first words to be an assertion. If it was a poms pce’ 
Jf it was! When I tell you it was a question.” 
** Very well; permit me to answer it. [’? —— 
** Not only I permit; I exact.’’ 


“To exact is unnecessary when i ‘li : 
simple. I never’? —— 7 my answer is as willing as it is 


“If it is 60 simple and vol: : ; 
wo long in uttering it." mta% it seems singular you should be 


“ 7 . + ‘. i, 
iene = than plural; three times already your interruptions 


‘Ah! you joke. It is very droll,” said the Count, with a sneer; 
and then rising from his seat, he added, ‘Do you know it is very 
difficult for foreigners to jest in French? But we will give you & 
ivy lessons, You will see that the principal difficulty of it is—that 
unless you begin very adroitly, in the intention to be plaisant, you 
becom impolite, and then you live not long enough to acquire the 
art ; for the air of France is very fatal to those who lack politeness.”’ 
_ Really? Monsieur lo Comte looks very well! But then he is 
just —— = bent for his health.*’ 

: ‘avo! onsieur es progress. I believe that after a 
single lesson he will become altogether pore lk heh being 


oaks 

: for the compliment. And who is to give me this 

Grek vives «npn aes, Se ae 
at, mptuous air ideri 

requisite proportions of his coffin, ee ee 


| 


' : f —— ea dareic your instruction.’’ 
o recommends you as f 
me an indifferent performer,” ee et nee 
+‘ Insolent !”” cried the Count, launching himself forward to 


deliver a grand sou filet, i : f 
| hand bowling. et, in a style which curiously resembled round 


Strensal, secing that » breach of the peace was no longer to be 
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Piece he seemed seized with a vertigo, and staggered into an arm- 


avoided, could not refrain himself from putting in a heavy counter 
with his right, as he stopped the grand soufllet with his left. 

The Count went sprawling backwards across the sofa, making an 
explosive crash on the ill-fated hat, which he had flung down there 
on entering as a sort of gage de bataille, so that the tirst blossom 
and the ripe fruit of strife were united in one ruin. 

The first instinct of a true Briton, when he has fairly floored his 
man, is to pick him up and see if he wants any more of it; and if 
not, the next instinct 1s to yield him succour and assistance. 

The fallen antagonist was in no condition to take advantage of the 
former alternative, and, indeed, was unable to render much active 
co-operation in the latter. He was stunned by the shock, and lay 
with his head and shoulders on the floor and the rest of his body 
and legs across the sofa, over which he had been projected. Blood 
was ing profusely from his mouth, where the blow took effect. 

‘Tt was a tremendous cranch,”’ thought Strensal, drawing the 
legs down to the level, and supporting the head. ‘I hope the 
teeth haven’t stuck in his throat and choked him, It’s an awful 
thing to have a row like this without witnesses !’’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


Gaston did not long remain insensible, After gurgling and 
gasping a few seconds, he coughed a small shower of scarlet specks 
over his shirt-front and white waistcoat, got his breath, and 
began to groan and make a feeble attempt to sputter out the blood 
and teeth. 

Then he opened his eyes, and tried to ask where he was, and 
what had happened. He seemed scared by the sound of his thick, 
bubbling utterance, and stopped short. 

** Wait till I get you some water to wash your mouth out. Here 
is a pillow for your head.”’ 

The unfortunate Count sat up, stared round the room, and seemed 
to remember himself; looked down at the blood streaming over his 
breast, put his hand to his mouth, and, finding a great gap in the 
front teeth both of his upper and lower jaw, uttered a piteous cry, 
and fell back groaning in an agony of despair. 

‘* What is it? Do you feel worse? Are you in great pain’ Are 
you going to faint? Shall I get you some brandy? ere, wash 

our mouth out!’ said Strensal, setting down a basin, and giving 
im a glass of water, while he supported his head and shoulders. 
** Rinse, that will refresh you.” 

‘*Why am I not altogether dead, wretched that I am ? 
me all abimé, disfigured for ever. Oh, my beautiful teeth; my 
poor, beautiful teeth! I am ruined, destroyed, lost! Who will 
ever look at me es ? What woman will ever loveme? I shall 
not support life thus! Suicide is preferable.’? Something of this 
kind age through the Count’s shaken brain as he washed out his 


mout 

He had sed a handsome set of front teeth, and prided him- 
self not a little on them, as you might see by his smile. Indeed, the 
Count’s self-worship made every portion of his sacred person 
precious tohim. The more he thought of his ‘poor, beautiful 
teeth,’’ the more grievously he pitied himself. The catastrophe at 
first seemed almost inconceivable; and as he realised it he became 
more and more desperate. 

“6 Mon Dieu, it is too cruel!’’ he cried, striking his forehead with 
his clenched fist. 

**Calm yourself,’ said Strensal, gently restraining his arm as he 
knelt to support him. ‘Do not hurt yourself more; you are hurt 
quite enough already.” 

“Let me go! You have but half killed me. 
myself. I will not live disfigured and disgraced. 
myseli by the window. Let go!”’ 

‘*Not while you are in that humour, 
to hurt me without reason, nor will I allow you to hurt youreelf, 
Be quiet ; it is not worth while to struggle while I am holding you.’’ 

Nevertheless, he struggled; and when he had exhausted his 
returning strength, only to convince himself of his helplessness, the 
unhappy Gaston burst into tears. 

When it came to that, Strensal let him subside on the pillows, 
sat himself on a chair in front of him. 


‘* Now you will be alittle more reasonable, I hope; and, while you | 


recover your breath, I will take the opportunity of answering the 
question to which you were too impatient just now to hear my reply. 


1 never imputed any disloyalty to you in the affair of this morning, | 


nor did my poor friend who lies dying by your hand in the other 
room. In the present case you have behaved much less discreetly. 
I presume you were urged to quarrel with me, « tors et «i travers, by 
a young lady of your acquaintance, who would repay you with a 
smile or two for epitting me as well as poor Gaveloch like 
larks on your sword, She has no scruple about removing 
those whose existence inconveniences her. How do we in- 
commode her? She desires to marry some one. No! not you— 
Lord Gaveloch’s cadet, who will be heir to an immense succession on 
his a/v¢'s death. The younger is my most intimate friend, and | 
have dono my possible to prevent the marriage. Do you understand ? 


When you have recovered yourself a little you will have to draw | 


your sword in her behalf on me. And if you succeed better with 
arms than you have with the naked fist, she will say, ‘Thank you ; 
adieu!’ I have no interest in preventing you from hurting youreelf. 
I economize you for my own danger. 1 suppose you will, of couree, 
expect your revenge for having been civilly received when you came 


to provoke me; for having been allowed to interrupt a satisfactory | 


disavowal mad peer unsupported charge three times; and for having | else.”? 


been received with the ordinary English formula of self-defence 
when you initiated the attack.” : 

** Jt would give me much pleasuro to kill you, that scarcely needs 
to besaid. But how can I show myself before the world with a coun- 
tenance so hideous? If I could kill you once for each tooth, that 
would not redress my wrong. All the world will know I have been 
beaten—mutilated. I never imagined you would strike so brutally. 
I did but raise my hand to engage you to a challenge. If you had 
received my blow, you would have the choice of weapons, You 
might have chosen pistols. If you had shot me with a clean little 
bullet I should not have complained. I should have died like a 
gentleman. I should have left a handsome body, such as my friends 
could have looked upon without disgust when it was laid out in 
state. One would have said ‘This poor dear Gaston has always 
the air noble, dead or living!’ But to maul and crush me thus! 
Oh, it is barbarous—it is bloodthirsty! That is not honour, it is 

ugilism, Oh ciel, c'est affreur! C'estinfame!” 

“This is childish! To break the peace is more serious than that. 
When you insist on figh'ing a pacific Englishman who has learnt 
the art of self-defence, oe stake your features as well as your vitals 
on the game. We English have no admiration for the delicacies of 
polite murder. We consider fighting wicked and disgraceful, but, 
it we are forced into fighting, we hit hard, that we may have less 
trouble in keeping the for the future. If you were in England 
you would bave to be satisfied with the present issue of the combat 


tuitously provoked, for there murder, even by mutual agree- 
eel ys J mat er. But, as I am in France, I must give 
ou a chance of killing me. Wi to weapons, I am indif- 


erent. If you choose pistols, 1 can hit you anywhere within two 
inches, and with the sword I shall give you more trouble than poor 
Gaveloch, who never could fence much, I always used to touch 
him about five times to his once with the foils. Do not hurry your- 
self; get your hurts healed, Fit yourself out with arti teeth, 
so that you can show yourself without blushing for your personal 
appearance, and then make an appointment to kill me at your ect 
leisure and convenience. I shall have to stay in Paris some days to 
ou know before I leave. 


fee my r cousin die, and I will let ; 
Now, pick yourself up, if youcan. Shall I dismiss your horses and 
You will hardly like to ride through the streets 


aie Hate Pagel ? 
in that plight. ae 
The Count managed to get up, but in so shattered and dilapidated 
a condition—pale, blood-stained, with bruised and swollen hps and 
tremulous in his movements, and groggy in his legs— 


reg oe ed little like th d d hectoring 
t oked v ittle like the spruce. dapper, an 
heroic aril sw into the room half an hour before. 


When he caught sight of himself in the mirror over the chimney- 


Behold | 


I did not allow you | 


I desire to finish | 
I will precipitate | 


and | 416 central arch of the Pont de la Concorde. 
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chair 

shuddering, with his face hid in his hand 
minutes’ silenve, he looked up, 
reasonable tone than he had Bitherto adopted, 

‘Monsieur, Iam going to address to you words that you do not 
expect, and to ask of you a favour which you may misinterpret. It 
is possible you may think me infirm of 
fortitude. In a moment of physical weakness you have seen me 
shed tears. Do not deceive yourself. I fear not death. 1 can 
support pain. What I cannot bear, what I fear more than death, is 
to be ridiculous, I have lived to be admired by men and loved by 
women. I have had much success. 
cannot bear that my detractors should learn the facts of this evening. 
I desire to quit Paris this night. It will soon be dark; I will 
show myself to no one, and depart to some distant placo where | am 
not known; I will not return until this ruin is repaired. I sacrifice 
the right to avenge myself, if you forego the narration of what has 
occurred. /)'abord, I have acted like a madman and an imbecile. 
I knowit. What you have told me has opened my eyes to the enigmas 
of the beautiful but pertidious Julia's conduct. I allowed her to enrage 
me against you with a mass of fictions. 1 have let myself be duped 
and spo! with on all sides. This history must be cut short in 
silence. One will say it is to avoid the legal process for the death 
of Lord Gaveloch. I regret the affair with him. 1 regret my indis- 
cretion with yourself, I even ask pardon for it, if only you will be 


8. Then, after a few 


silent on the subject. You have said that, to your ideas, no further | 


appeal to arms is necessary. I provoked you unjustly. I attacked 
you indiscreetly. I was defeated. A combat is completed. I pray 
a only to believe it is not fear of death from which I save myself. 

f you think thus I demand weapons, enfeebled as I am with loss of 
blood, and we fight d /’outrance here, now!” 

Strensal assured the Count that he did not doubt his courage, 
reminded him of the inconveniences of killing one another on the 
premises without witnesses, and agreed not to mention the circum- 
stances of the encounter. And, to say the truth, he did not feel by 
m~, means proud of it. 

he horses were dismissed, and a little after dark Gaston drove 
away in a coupé, with his mouth enveloped in a plaid. 

He drove over the Pont de la Concorde a sadder, but not, perhaps, 
a much wiser, man than he bad cantered across it in the afternoon. 

For he was still bent on suicide; and, when he vaguely mentioned 
‘*some distant place where he was not known,” he ought, in strict 
truth, to have said, ‘a distant world of which he knew nothing.”” 

He had turned over in his mind several modes of self-destruction, 
the most plausible of which up to this time had been his original 
idea of taking a ‘‘tremendous header’’ out of a high window, so 
as to smash his face on the pavement, and obliterate the traces of 
his previous disaster. : 

But when he saw the pencilled streaks of tho lamp reflections 
tremble downwards in the moving waters he thought drowning 
— be a pleasanter death, and those oily, writhing dimples would 
veil his remains from inspection and comment. 

He would fill his pockets with shot, so that decomposition should 
not float his nore | up. 

When he got home he found no zhot in his gun-oare, But all his 
lockers were not so badly provided. He came, in his search for 
weights, upon a canvas bag containing a few thousand francs in 
gold which he had won at cards from Lord Tintagel. That would 
do. Gold was heavier than lead. 

He changed his clothes for a travelling-suit, which contained 
many pees, and burned the bloodstained shirt and waistcoat as 
carefully as if he had been effacing the evidences of a murder. 

His servant, coming to inquire whether the Count would sup at 
home, found the door locked, and was told to leave supper laid in 
the next room, to say ‘‘ Not at home’’ to any one, and not to come 
near him again. The servant, when questioned afterwards, thought 
his master’s voice sounded indistinct, as if he had been intoxicated ; 

| but then he only heard it through the door. 

Two hours after midnight Gaston, enveloped in his plaid, reached 
The night had turned 
| cold and wet, but still there were occasional passengers who balked 
his opportunity several times. It would not do to be picked up a fresh 
| corpse, and exposed for recognition at the Morgue, He must have 
| a clear coast. The delay was truly annoying. 

A sergeant of police came by and eyed the Count suspiciously, 
| though he had put himself in motion and paesed at a brisk walk. 

When he Pc i to look back the sergeant had stopped to recon- 
| noitre. This was fatal, He must disarm the aroused vigilance of 
| that officious sergeant. 

An empty citadine with a drowsy driver appeared, and Gaston 
hailed him and got in. 

|‘ Where does Monsicur desire me to drive him ?”” 
Gaston, in his impatience, mentioned a place to which, but forthe 


of land. 

“ Barriére 7’ Enfer !” cried the drowsy driver. 
that is diabolically far off? My 
returning home quite in the contrary direction.” : 

as Drive where you will! Do not stand here! Whip! 
avant !’ 

‘ The man whipped and the weary horse stumbled on in his original 
irection. 

“] live near the Chemin de Fer du Nord, and I go thither; nowhere 


ary 


“Do you know 


En 


“I demand nothing better,”’ cried the Count, who saw the finger 
of destiny pointed in this suggestion. He would go in for railway 
accidents. : 

The four o'clock train, composed principally of third-class 
carriages, conveyed Count Gaston D’ Ardelay out of Paris and removed 
him beyond the scope of this narrative. : 

He changed his mind about throwing himself out of the carriage 


in full career. He entered into relations with a decorative painter 
on his way to look for employment in Brussels ; and, for a reasonable 
consideration in hard cash, possessed himself of the poor artist’s 
assport and ticket. The decorator was delighted to go back to 
Paris with a few hundred francs in his pocket. ; : 
In Brussels it is to be presumed that the Count got his repairs 
neatly executed. For some months afterwards he re-appeared in 
Parisian society with no signs of what had happened to him. 
Only it was observed that he smiled seldom and slightly, He 
never alluded to Brussels as a place he had visited. His self- 
worship seemed less enthusiastic ; his egotism less confident. He 
devoted himself more to cards, and less to lovemaking. _ f 
Moreover, he ceased altogether to take pleasure in English fashions 
or English society. 
(To be continued.) 


———— 


TO ARTHUR HELPS, ESQ., 
CLERK TO HER MAJESTY’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 


In re Advocate-General of Bengal, Appellant, 
and 


Ranee Surnomoyee . . Respondent, 

Dear Si1r,—The above is the title of a cause heard before the 
Privy Council this summer, in which the question related to the 
forfeiture of the property of a wealthy Hindoo, who had, ina fit of 
religious fervour, wn himself under the wheels of the car of 
J ut, and so perished. In the argument before the Lords of 
the Council the subject of ‘‘ suicide’’ in general was discussed—with 
very little intelligence. A case of this kind, like a lunacy case, or 
a case into which physiological or theological considerations largely 
enter, is sure to bring out the poverty of the professional mind, and 
the comical inexpertness of experts in handling their specialties; also 
the defects of the law, and the shallowness of public opinion on 
questions of right and wrong. : 

Among living minds yours is one of the most hospitable, the most 
ready to reconsider things, In your ‘‘ Companions of my Solitude 
(185), you said you had a suspicion that some of the Roman 

perors had been maligned, and felt eure that if it were so 


oflicious sergeant, he might possibly have reached by water instead | 
| petition put up inthe Litany against ‘sudden death,’’ + Moral 


poor horse is weary, and I am | ¥ 
| chap. iii. ; 


urpose, and deficient in | 


I have earned much envy. [| 


= Ah, quelle horrenr ! Quelle horreur !"’ he muttered, as he sat | 


and said, in a much calmer and more | 
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— 


somebody would one day grub up the subject and give your 
Suspicion a voice. I believe the Thing har just baer done in 
the Cornhill Magazine by an extremely acuto and independent 
hand. _ Nero is, I am told, quite re-habilitated. Well, I am 
not going to invite you to re-habilitate Self-murder; but I 
remember what Oulita did in a certain tragedy of yours, and the 
state of the law, and the reasons (or no reasons) upon 
which is founded the public opinion that supports the law, may pro- 
fitably be reconsidered. _Perjury is committed by jurymen in nine 
tenths of the cases of suicide that come beforo them. Should that 
be 80! The personal property of a Jelo de se is forfeited to the 
Crown. Should that be so ’ The strange part of it is that though 
the will of a /r/o de se is void as to his goods and chattels, his landed 
estate may pass as ho has bequeathed it : strange, because a/solute 
property in land is an admitted wrong.* But the whole subject is 
in # curious condition ; and it is not doing the world a bad service 
to let them know what difficulties besot questions which they are 
accustomed to consider unembarrassed. 

The taking away of one man’s life by another is, by the law of 
England, either murder, manslaughter, or” justifiable homicide, But 
do these categories meet all possible cases? In“ Notes and Queries, ’ 
I find the following anecdote :—‘ In the year 1793, an aged peasant, 
whose cabin neighboured my residence, lay *» ertremis, lovingly 
tended by his wife and daughter. The Christmas Eve was nearing 
its close, and they religiously believed that, should ho pass away at 
its synchronism with the Christmas morning, he would escape pur- 
gatory, and directly enter Paradise. The church clock began to 
strike twelve. The wife took the bolster from under the dyin 
man’s head, and pressed it down on his face; the daughter seate 
herself on his breast, and their purpose was accomplished, no secret 
being made of the deed—no wonder manifested—no notice taken.’”’ 

The teller of the story naturally goes on to ask :—‘* Was this a 
murder? So far from ——— murder’s primary condition— 
malice—it was done in all affection and piety. The husband and 
father could not survive another hour; a moment's quickened 
suffering would secure to him (so these simple women imagined) a 
painless eternity.” 

Manifestly this was not murder at common law, because it was not 
malicious killing; but, unless I am mistaken, to aid and abet in 
suicide is by statute made murder; and under some such heading, 
the act in question might, perhaps, be classified, on the ground that 
fnodying man himself would have solicited it, if he had had the 
forethought. With regard to the man himself, it would, taking 
that view of it, be a case of suicide, by the hand of another, with a 
religious motive, and would take rank with that of a Hindoo widow 
voluntarily = to be burned. The case of Thuggeo is dif- 
ferent. No man can logically claim a religious right to slay another 
against his will. It is not persecution to hang tho devoutest Thug; 
for all question of rights presupposes @ common right to existence; 
and, that being denied, we are thrown upon the simple aboriginal 
dilemma of force against force. 

But, now, supposing the old man in the case just quoted had 
objected to be put to death, and had still been smothered, what 
right of his would have been violated? Tho right of self-pre- 
servation—his right to his own life—his right to do what he pleased 
with it, so long as he deprived nobody else of the same right; the 
right, in fact, which is the very first postulate of moral science. 
And then arises the difficulty which has been felt by moralists 
in making out the wickedness of suicide. If they admit the right of 
self-preservation, how can they possibly deny the right of self- 
destruction? If this Hindoo Rad left his wife and children 
chargeable to the State, the State might have complained. But, on 
the contrary, he left property behind him, and the State fought for 
it! I supposo the reason that the law would assign for confiscating 
the personalty of a man who commits feo de se is that of dis- 
couraging the crime; but it is certainly a questionable thing to 
punish those whom he leaves behind him by taking forcible 
possession of what he had acquired. Whether it is right or not for 
the Crown to appropriate the goods of ax felon is a question which 
will have to be considered some day. I am bold to say it is wrong; 
and the case of the suicide is peculiarly open to doubt. I am not 
able to suggest any sort of legal influence which might be brought 
to bear upon persons contemplating self-destruction; but the con- 
fiscation in question is very disputable policy, to go no further. 
The pepe poor indignities which used to attend the burial of 
suicides, and perhaps may still, have, I suppose, very little deterring 
effect, if any. 

A consideration which cannot fail to startle the mind of a person 
who has never attended to the difficulties of the subject is, that the 
majority of mankind have, in all ages, considered self-destruction 
blameless, and often honourable. It would be trite to mention the 
ancient Hebrews (1 Sam. xxxi. 4), the ancient Scandinavians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and the modern Japanese, The present 
European feeling about the crime is of ecclesiastical origin, and has 
reference to the horror which was formerly feltif a man died without 
extreme unction. One obtains a glimpse of the same feeling in the 


philosophers have always felt groat difficulty in dealing with the 
subject. (See Paley, ‘‘ Moral and Political Philosophy,’’ Book IV., 
and Butler's ‘‘Analogy,’’ last chapter, heading 
“Fourthly.’’) Sometimes a case occurs which seems to knock 
general principles to atoms. I need do no more than refer to the 
most painful stories of the Indian mutiny—the story of the Round 
Tower of Jhansi; and the story of Missee Baba who, after decapi- 
tating the soudar and two others, flung herself into the well of 


| Cawnpore. 


I am not going to trouble you with commonplaces about the 
sacredness of life and the undoubted fact that life is Ae/d sacred 
in proportion as men improve; but I may say that I am not without 
a hope that a demonstration of the wrongness of self-destruction 
may some day be dug out as tracks of thought are explored in that 
direction—the direction, namely, of the relation of every life to the 
Life of all life. In the meanwhile we are not without guidange—fay 
certainly everything points towards such a demonstration as possible, 
Wherever there is suicide, allowed, there is infanticide, allowed. 
Let us suppose that in modern Europe we had been in the habit of 
dispensing with ee babies as soon as born, because 
there seemed no chance of their living or being of any good 
to the world. We should then have had neither Gostha nor 
Victor Hugo. Of all the concomitants of what is called pro- 
gress, not one is more striking than this of the increased and 
ever-increasing value which human life assumes, Not only 
is the destruction of it regarded with a deep-seated disapprobation, 
but it comes to be made the moat of even in its very lowest forma. 
We hold ourselves bound to assist the idiot in the utmost possibla 
development of his poor little spark of the sacred fire; and well we 
may, for our reward may be incalculably great. Upon the principle 
which would justify suicide, the world might, in reason, have dis- 
pensed with one of its greatest women, Lavra Brrpoman, the 
blind deaf-mute. Why should she choose continued life, or wh 
should it be chosen for her? Yet her wonderful intellect, 
strong, bright nature, have, in spite of limitations which ap 
turn life into no-life, pushed our notions of human possibilities im- 
measurably farther forward, and conquered new land from doubt, and 
mystery, and dread, Let any one, then, who thinks his life is 
worth nothing, or who feels sure that its productiveness is at end 

ause, and reflect that it may be precisely worth, for what hg 
evens new miracle to guide and cheer his fellow- creatures. 

In all this you would, no doubt, with me, only you would 
say it better, And it is just possible you may have, what I have 
not, something practical to say, of a positive nature, concerning 
the treatment of suicide by the law. At present, I am only clear 
upon one point—that the present treatment of it is altogether 
wrong. 
A Soiprer or Conscrence UNattacnen. 


* Ifa man may “ own” a thousand acres of the planetary surface he may 
own a million; if a million, a hundred million ; if a hundred million, the 
whole of it—in other words, he may kick other people off into space. Which 
isab-urd, Therefore aman may not own land. Q. E. D. 

+ Which is in some Nonconforming churches, where the Prayer Book ig 
used, altered to “ unprepared death.” 
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A FEW TYPES OF 
ROMAN LIFE. 

Tue visitor to Rome, 
who is at first disap- 
pointed by the com- 
monplace elements 
which he discovers in 
a city where he had 
made up his mind that 
eve! savoured 
either of the severely 
antique or of the 
modern picturesque, 
will gradually grow 
into a more cheerful 
appreciation of the life 
in that wonderful city. 
In its narrow street 
and before its faded 
pelaces under the full 
giare of an Italian sky, 
there moves an ever- 
changing crowd, com- 

sed of the represen- 

tives of all European 
nations. The lively 
little French soldier 
has, of course, a very 
prominent to play 
in the ordinary trattic 
of the streets; but in 
the main the little 
French soldier is per- 
sonally such a bon cama- 
rade that we cannot on 


mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare to tra- 
vellers in search of 
excitement and pic- 
ue confusion ; 

but Rome on some of 
the Papal feast days 
in fine weather, 
when everybody rides 
except the very 
rest, and holiday 

, et see the light, 
is still full of gorgeous 
contrasts and ‘‘ bits of 
colour i while the 
rinci pic ue 

Semen is to be dis- 
covered in the quaint 
and often graceful cos- 
tumes of the lower 
belonging either 

to the city or to the 
neighbouring villages. 
The truth is that, 
apart from that un- 
evenness of surface 
which characterises it, 
Rome gives a thousand 
various points of view 
from which the city 
and its buildings pre- 
sent a wonderful com- 
bination of f 


enough of an artist 
to make, as a dis- 
tinguished writer has 
said, ‘‘even dirt pic- 
ue.”?” Thus the 
butchers’ shops will 
sometimes be orna- 
mented with leaves 
and flowers. = 
reengrocer, notwith- 
Si the litter of 
decaying vegetables 
which rots outside his 
atall, has a fine eye for 
the contrast of colour in fruits and bulbs; and ali the emall 
dealers are noticeable either for the decorations of their stalls, the 
variety of their costumes, or the classic lineamonts which many 
of them still preserve. The variety of attire presented in the 
streets of the Eternal City is unmatched in any other part of the 
world; and we have already published some of those types which 
are amongst the most common in ordinary life—common from the 
fact that in Italy the different ranks, and even the localities, of 
the people are marked by some distinctive costume, and the cast- 
otf garments of one class are never worn at secondhand by another. 
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No. 17,—SLOW AND SURE.—(DRAWN BY CHARLES H. BENNETT.) 


In the same way, the places in the neighbourhood of Rome adhere 
to their distinctive peculiarities, although there is a general resem- 
blance amongst them, and even the peasant (rather brigandish 
he is in appearance) who comes to the city through the bad 
weather, which is sometimes experienced in Italy as well as elsewhere, 
wears his great brown cloak with ease and even with grace, and, if the 
day is tine, decorates his steeple-crowned hat with flowers or ribbons, 
Scarlet-waistcoated, be-buttoned, and even embroidered, he is a 
brave companion to the woman, whose flaming bedice, gay with 
coloured ribbons, is enough to call attention even from that won- 


THE CAMP AT CHALONS.—PRENCH SOLDIERS ON FATIGUB DUTY, 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, DEDICATED BY NATURAL SELECTION TO DR. CHARLES 


DARWIN. 
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derfal headdress, 5° 
ample and so snowy 
white. This headdress 
is the most striking 
art of her costume, 
owever ; it is usually 
of white linen, lying in 
a square fold upon the 
top of the head, and 
fastened to the back 
hair by a silver arrow, 
the sha of which 
often indicates whether 
the wearer is married 
or unmarried. Ooc- 
casionally this head- 
covering is made to 
assume the shape of a 
hood, and joins the 
white kerchief on the 
shoulders; but, how- 
ever disposed, it is 
certainly both graceful 
and soaked beneath the 
hot glare of a Roman 


sky. 
Who that has ever 
space 
i Spagna 
carriage-stand of 
merge t will readily for- 
© wondrous di- 
versity of the vehicles, 
or the half-bandit 
half-ostler like appear- 
anco of the drivers as 
they sleep lazily on 
their seats? The 
strangely-rickety old 
carriages, the creaking 
chaises, the patched 
and ragged harness, 
the little, half-groomed 
wiry horses, and the 
general hubbub and 
confusion of the scene, 
make the Piazza di 
Spagna one of the most 
extraordi places in 
the ari a motley 
assem of loungers 
is mally mixed up 
with the — and 
carriages— a soli- 
tary individual keep- 
ing an appointment, 
and wra mys- 
teriously in a cloak; 
there a lively group 
chattering and gesti- 
culating as only 
Italians can talk and 
use their ;. in 
shotiered by ths depts 
the le 
of the An My half” a 
dozen idlers are lying 
waiting till ra can 
enough to buy a 
melon, and hoping to 
victimise the English 
and American visitors, 
A more pleasant 
figure is that of the 
milkwoman _ yonder, 
carrying that strangely 


upon h 
walking 
there were no such law 
as gravitation apply- 
ing to articles of 
earthenware, <A fit 
companion to her in 
freshness, and at least 
the appearance of 
honest industry, is 
that stalwart reaper 
who has just come in 


from the country, scythe in hand, and dressed in a costume 
admirably suited to the weather. 

Upon that flight of steps, leading to the promenade on the 
Pincio, or at least on that portion of it between the piazza and 
the first broad landing-place, you will see the originals of those 
There is the old pilgrim, 


figures which abound in 
| with white beard, staff, an 


ictures. 


scallop shell—an artful old pilgrim, 


who makes a very good thing of his * get up ;’’ and there, lounging 
or sitting in every variety of attitude, are ‘‘ contadinos,’’ who will 
| sit either for bandit, mountaineer, or shepherd. There is no lack of 
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models even for Madonnas and children; and many a temporary 
living is made out of special excellonces in face or figure. 


Whatever may be the shattered and faded appearance of the | 
me, in theso great public resorts there is @ Worcester, during certain times in the 

eee gies vt : | like London in rid country. The musical festival has brought down 
| from town not merely the artistes, singers, and instrume 
| but it has also attracted those fanatic’ per la musica whom one sees 
| at every London performance—good, bai 
| whom one finds even here. 
ele. 
tro though the owners do not themselves care about the. 


eur which will grow upon the visitor. The places from which 
— of the porthahort coma shat is to say, the villages adjacent 
to the Eternal City, are among the most miserable places in the 
world, especially when the weather is unpropitious. Mx. Charles 
Dickens, in his ‘‘ Pictures from Italy,’ has reproduced, with & 
graphic power which belongs to no other writer, the influences which 
affect the traveller to Rome by the Campagna Romana, under 
ressing circumstances :— : i 

We, A mat ride brought us to Ronciglioni, a little town like a pigety, 
where we passed the night. 
started for Rome. ] 
on the Campagna Romana, an undulating flat (as you know), where 
few people can live, and where, for miles and miles, there is nothing 
to relieve the terrible monotony and gloom. Of all kinds of country 
that could by possibility lie outside the gates of Rome, this is the 
aptest and fittest burial-ground for the Dead City. So sad, so quiet, 
so sullen; so secret in its covering up of great masses of ruin 
and hiding them; so like the waste places into which the men 
sseesed with evil spirits used to go and howl, and rend themselves, 
in the old days of Jerusalem. We had to traverse thirty miles 
of this Campagna; and for two-and-twenty we went on and on, 
seeing nothing but now and then a lonely house or a villanous- 
looking shepherd, with matted hair all over his face, and himself 


wrapped to the chin ina frowsy brown mantle, tending his sheep. At | 
the end of that distance we stopped to refresh the horses and to get | 


some lunch in a common, malaria-shaken, despondent, little public- 
house, whose every inch of wall and beam inside was (according to 
custom) painted and decorated in a way 80 miserable that every 


looked like the wrong side of another room, and, with its 
wretched ‘ | cathedral cities at which these festivals for the maintenance of the 


| orphans and widows of poor clergymen are given, it is the organist’s 


tched imitation of drapery and lopsided little daubs of lyres, 
case to have been plundered from behind the scenes of some 


travelling circus.” 


SLOW AND SURE. 5 ; 
“ow enough, in all conscience; but sure of what? Sure of a 
haar withexs appetite —sure of Books, but not able to read—sure 
of Pictures, without eyes to see withal—sure of Wealth, but having 
no power of enjoying the same: That is good surety, is it not ? 
But he is slow and sure—slow to give and sure to take; slow to 
believe and sure to mistrust; slow to make friends and sure to 
offend them. He looks a stout old gentleman enough, does he 
not ?—a ‘‘warm’’ old party? But you must not judge him by 
appearances ; for he is the original of that Tortoise who ran a race 
against the Hare, and won it. Before that eventful time he was & 
money-bag (he is little else now) ; but see what his money-bag pericd 
came to. Out dropped the money; away it flew like—like what ? 
look at the end or beginning, whichever you call it—like water 
‘ough a sieve. 3 ay 
Oaynes is the use of money to such an old Reptile as our civio 
friend? He fancies he will gobble Turtle when he himeelf is the one 
to be devoured. His Lane fe of no good; it will make unto 
i wings soon enough for all his care. eer 
ag pel sure ? T'd rather a quick tumble and have done with it. 
That isa bad fable about the Hare and the Tortoiso if it only points 
to a split money-bag and a sieve through which to spend “ arg 


THE CAMP AT CHALONS. 


Tire assemblage of a portion of the French army at Chalons every 
ear has now become a matter of course, and attracts comparatively 


i otice. This year there was at one time an expectation that 
6g Govan there ail might have to exchange the position of | 


ing at soldiers for the stern realities of actual warfare; but that 
wap d passed away. There will be no war with Russia—this year 
at least—and the Chilons camp has been broken up. All the 
operations of war, however, were regularly practised at Chalons, 
except the shock y : 
these our Artist has selected the subject on the preceeding page, 
which represents a party of French soldiers in the performance of 


fatigue duty. 
SS oe 


: Gu Lire.—The Archduke Joseph of Austria was | grea 
Ee een f | the structure raised by St. Wulstan. 
| prosecuting these works, a second Norman arch has been discovered, ia 


0 i to Princess Clotilde, daughter of Prince Augustus of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, on the 22nd ulc.—A matrimonial union {s aleo contemplated 
between Princess Anna of Hesren, born in 1843, and Archduke Ludwig- 
Victor of Austria, born in 1838, youngest brother of his Majesty the 
Emperor Francis Joseph.—A marriage is arranged between the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, son of the Duke of Athole, and Miss Moncrieffe, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, of Moncrieffe House, Perthshire.—The proposed union 
ig announced of Mr. Constantine Phipps and Miss Mundy, a niece of Lord 
Tredegar.— Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Henry Byng, eecond son of the Earl 
of Strafford, will shortly be united to the Countess Henrietta Danneskiold, 
eldest daughter of Count Christian Danneskiold Samsoe, 

LORD CLYDE AND THE ROYAL PLUM CAKE.—Lord Clyde was commissioned 


by her Majesty to proceed to Potsdam with the insignia of the honours | 


bestowed on the Crown Princo of Prussia, previous to his marriage with the 
Princess Royal. Before etarting on his misrion he went down to Windsor 
to receive instructions, and on leaving was told the orders and badge, &c., 
would be forwarded in box to his address in London, The box, with the 
Windsor eeal, duly arrived, and Sir Colin proceeded direct to Berlin, where 
he waa welcomed with all prover marks of respect. The hour was officially 
announced for the interview at which the Crown Prince was to receive the 


representative of the Crown, and Sir Colin, in full uniform, went to the box | 


to tuke out the badges and insignia given to his charge. The amazement of 
Sir Colin may be imagined when he discovered that he was indeed in the 


’ he had carried so carefully along with him a plum-cake | z : d 
ae tohens of affection rent by the Princess Royal to her | £2000 or more by public subscription, for the purpose of placing in the 


betrothed, which had arrived before the Windsor officials had packed up the 
more stately, but perhaps less welcome, offerings. In a day or two the box 
came, and the mission was duly performed. 

Tne GERMAN PRINCES AT FRANKFORT.— The town fs very full of 
anecdotes respecting the Princes. It appears that many of them were very 
dull in comprehending the questions under discussion, and that they busily 
ocenp ed themselves in making notes, with the view of having the matter 
explained at home by their Ministers. Others, at all events, did not shine 
by their eloquence, and the Elector was significantly dumb, foiling in his 
attempts to make some remarks. The most gifted were the Emperor, and 
the Dukes of Baden, Weimar, and Oldenburg ; the King of Saxony was the 
most useful, by his talent in smoothing over difficulties; and the King of 
Bavaria certainly was one of the most honest and best intentioned. The 
Duke of Coburg was, as he always has been, the connecting link between 
Princes and people. The merits of the resolutions will now be fully dis- 
cuased by the organs of the different parties; but the Austrians, by over- 
shooting the mark, begin already to damage their cause. 

TERRIBLE STEAM-BOAT EXPLOSION.—A shocking steam-boat disaster 
occurred at Vicksburg recently. The steamer City of Madison was being 
loaded with ammunition, and had received nearly her full load, when a negro 
carrying a percussion shell on board let it fall, causing an instant explosion, 
The boat took fire, and the fire communicated to the ammunition on board, 
blowing the steamer to pieces. Out of one hundred and sixty men on board, 
only four are known to have escaped, 

THE AUSTRALIAN RIFLE-MATCH.—On Monday next the rifle-ematch 


between the Aastralian and English rifle volunteers will come off at the | 


Suabury rifle butte. The challenge was given by the Milang Company of 
Australians, and accepted by the No. 1 (Castle) one of the Notiingham 
Robin Hoods, who were the best shots in Engl for the year 1862. The 
ten marksmen to reprerent the Castle company will be eelected from the 
following :—Lieutenant 'vans, Ensign Perry, Corporal W. Smith, Corporal 
Redfern, Sergeant C. W. Simkins, and Privates Shepperley, Coles, 
Noddall, Brewster, J. White, and Kirk. 

FATAL COLLISION IN THE CHANNEL.—Daring a heavy squall and rain 
last Sunday evening a shocking collision happened a few miles off Dungeness, 
which caused the foundering of the barque Elvira, Captain Haus, and the 
loss of several of the crew. The barque was on a voyage from Jamaica, 
with a mixed cargo of rum, sugar, and logwood, and was bound to Hamburg. 
She put into Plymouth on Saturday for orders, and resumed her voyage the 
rame evening. The vessel was making her way up Channel, the wind 
blowing strongly from the N.W., with heavy rain, when she was run into 
the Ovean King steamer, and sustained such fearful injury that she foundered. 
The owner of the Elvira, Mr. Bellamy, was on board his barque, and he and 
Captain Hane, the commander; Mr. Wilson, the mate; two apprentices, 
brothers, named Willy ; and Edmund, the steward, were saved, The second 
mate, named Green; Holmar, a seaman; Yamblin, an apprentice, and 
another are believed to have perished, The steamer is reported to have been 
much damaged, 


Next morning, at seven o'clock, we | 
As soon as we were out of the pigsty we entered | 


| it was at first confined. 


of armies in deadly strife; and from amongst 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
WerpNESDAY MORNING. 

to London at the seaside, and 

atternoon, looks just now 


Bricuton has been compared 


ntalists, 


d, and indifferent—and 
Worcester, then, is now en pleine 
Flags are flying at every other house and at all the 


festival; the Mayor is giving a grand breakfast ; the Dean 
of the cathedral and many other dignitaries keep open house, 
and invite 7 comers; the citizens Fs nightly parties and 
balls; young ladies of tender years rush ¢ i 
hotels, Taking the timbers bi again, and shedding sunshine 
at every step. Some of the finest singers and most experienced 
instrumentalists are here ; and —— and the oratorio 
are mediocre, and the evening concerts are atrociously \ 
the discrepancy ? the reader will ask. If the band comprises the 
best of London performers; if the chorus singers are passably good 


and the principals the first in Europe, how is it the performances | 


If the performers sing and play well 
in London, why should they not do so in Worcester? But, gentle 
reader, you have forgotten theconductor. An orchestral conductor, 
it is true, is a recent innovation. But very few years ago the first 
violin led the Philharmonic orchestra, just as the leader of—say the 
New Royalty Theatre—now leads his diminutive band. We have, how- 
ever, changed all that, and we have become 80 accustomed to a con- 
ductor that neither singers nor players can dispense with his services. 
If any reader nourishes a belief still held by many a musician that 
a conductor is of no use, f 
Gloucester, and he will speedily confess his error. 


are not unexceptionable ? 


At the three 


privilege to conduct; now, however clever he may be, it is utterly 
impossible for a man who spends his own life in a country town to 
be practically familiar with the music of the day. Be he ever 80 
studious he cannot do without the everyday experience of a London 
chef d’orchestre. Add to this, that there is literally only one day’s 


| rehearsal for the whole festival, and who can wonder that the per- 


formance is open to much reproach: The plain fact is, that the 
institution has long since grown out of tho narrow limits to which 
The local soloists are, of course, never 
heard, the local chorus is now reinforced by London and Birmingham 
contingents, the local instrumentalists have given place to metro- 
politan, and the local conductor must speedily follow. Until he 


-retires the performances will always be unsatisfactory. 


Herr Schachner’s oratorio, the ‘‘novelty’’ of the festival, of which 
we spoke on the ocoasion of its production last year, has not yet 
been given at the time at which we write. e shall therefore 
reserve our account of the festival until next week, the more espe- 
cially a8 we are unwilling to follow the example of some of our 
provincial confréres who describe the ‘‘ Messiah’ as though it were 
anew work. Suffice it for the present to say that the demand for 
tickets has been so great that many cheques have been returned, 


RESTORATION OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

THE restoration of Worcester Cathedral, which has been under the hands 
of the architect and builder for some years, is now almost completed, a second 
series of works having been nearly finished, and the work being partially 
suspended during the holding of the festival of the three choirs. The 
change effected is most striking, both in the interior and exterior, but most 
remarkable in the former. Both in the nave and choir the walls, arcades, 
roof, and, in fact, the entire building, has been cleansed of the whitewash 
which the vandalism of ages agone laid thickly over the carved bosses and 

rty-coloured stone of the building. The beautiful columns of black 

urbeck marble which clustered round the massive pillars supporting the 
arches of the roof, and which had been plastered, like every other part of 
the building, with whitewash, once more break the monotony of colour. 
They bave been thoroughly cleaned ard polished, and the bosses 
on the groined roof have been gilt and coloured. Every stone in wall and 
roof has been cleansed, and even the bricks in the roof of the choir aisles 
have been cleared of the whitewash, and are now exhibited in their pristine 
nakedness, In the choir, which has just been opened for Divine eervice, after 
having been closed for many months, screens have been removed and galleries 


| ee down, giving more space for the congregation and opening the 


wilding. In ne out these works it has been found necessary to remove 
some monuments, and the removal of Bishop Maddox's lofty cenotaph in the 


It is rather curious that, in further 


the corresponding position, on the north side of the great cross aisle, 


| behind the famous monument, by Roubillac, of another Worcester Bishop 


(Hongh). This is built up into a solid wall, like the arch now opened in 
tbe south aisle; and a suggestion has been made for opening this, and re- 
moving Roubillac’s masterpiece to another position. Some other interesting 
discoveries have been made in the course of these works, notices of some of 
which have already appeared in the columns of the 7imes. A fragment of 
the arcade of a Norman triforium has been unveiled in uncovering and 
scraping the eastern wall in the vicinity of the window to the memory of 
Queen Adelaide, On the opposite wall, too, part of an Early English arcade 
is perceptible. Both these fraginents are now open to observation. The 
great east window, which was placed in the International Exhibition last 
year, has been rebuilt, and, although the greater part of the projected works 
hos now been accomplished, it is evident from the clusters of ecaffolding 
here and there, both within and without the building, and the 
masses of stone in the College-green upon which workmen are 
bueily at work, that much more remains to be done, The sum 
appropriated by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to these restorations is 
nearly exhausted, and whether another grant will be made or not is at 
present uncertain, In connection with the cathedral a proposition has just 
been made which, if carried out, will render Worcester famous. The Rev. 
R. Cattley, one of the Minor Canons of the cathedral, proposes to raiee some 


cathedral tower a massive peal of ten bella, with chimes, and a great bell to 
compete with Westminster, and a public clock to be connected with 
Greenwich Observatory by electric telegraph. The proposition, which is 
intended to bear the character of a testimonial to the Dean of Worcester, is 
well received by the local gentry, both Churchmen and Dissenters, 


Curist’s HosPITaL.—Monday, the 21st inst., being St. Matthew's Day, 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Aldermen, &c., of the city of London, will 


attend Divine service at Christ's Church, Newgate-street, where a sermon | 


will be preached by the Rev. W. Romanis, M.A., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, formerly one of the Grecians of Christ’s Hospital. They will 
then hear the orations delivered in the hall by the senior scholars, according 
to annual custom. 

THE TRIAL OF COLONEL CRAWLEY.—The charges on which Colonel 
Crawley is to be tried are as follow:—‘“1. For having caused the orders 
under which Sergeant-Major Lilley was placed in arrest in May, 1862, to be 
carried intoeffect with unnecessary and undne severity, whereby the Sergeant- 
Major and his wife were subjected to great and grievous hardsbips and 
sufferings. 2. For having stated, in hie reply to Mr. Smales's defence before 
the court-martial, that it was Mr. Fitz Simons’s fault if the Sergeant's wife 
was cer parg ag A having the sentries placed near her bed, whereas he 
knew well that Mr. Fitz-Simons had acted in the matter by his express orders 
and direction.” 

YANKEE PATRIOTISM.—“ No, William Baker, you cannot have my 
daughter's hand in marriage until you are equal in wealth and social 
position.” The ker was a haughty old man of some sixty yeare, and 
the person whom he addressed was a tine-looking young man of twenty-five. 
With a sad aspect the young man withdrew from the stately mansion. Six 
months later the young man stood in the presence of the haughty old man. 
“What! you here again?” angrily cried the old man, “ Ah! old man,” 
proudly exclaimed William Baker, “I am here, your daughter's equal 


and yours!” old man’s lip curled with scorn, A ve 
smile lit up bis cold features, when, casting violently upon the 
marble centre table an enormous roll of greenbacks, William Baker 


: and I've tenfold more! 
Listen, old man! You spurned me from your door, but I did not 
. I secured a contract for furnishing the army of the — with 

"—— ‘ Yes, yes!" eagerly exclaimed the old man, “and I bought up 

all the disabled cavalry horees I could find"—— “T .ee! I see!” cried the 
old man, “ and good they inake, too.” “They do! they do! and the 
profits are immense.” “I should say so.” “And now, Sir, I claim your 
danghter’s fair hand.” ‘ Boy, she is yours. But hold! Look me in the eye. 
Throughout all this have you been loyal?” “To the core!” cried William 
Baker. ‘ And,” continued the old man, in a voice husky with emotion, 
“are you in favour of a vigorous prosecution of the war?” “I am, Iam!” 
“ Then, boy, take her! Maria, child, come hither. Your William claims 


thee. Be happy my children! And, whatever our lot in 
all support the Government.” =yAmerican Poper, lite may be, let us 


about the old-fashioned | 


rformances | 
ad. Whence | 


let him come down to Worcester or | 


| chatting and ym s Mr. Cowper on the subject. 
explained that Sir 


t cross aisle has opened a Norman arch, which is doubtless a portion of | 
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THE LIONS FOR NELSON’S MONUMENT, 

No animal has been more hardly used than the British Lion, 
His tail, and mane, and whiskers have been so pulled, he has been 
so poked up, made to rear and roar, to lash his sides or to lie down 
with the lamb, as the occasion might require, by every common- 
place poet, orator, painter, and sculptor, that it is diflicult to belieyo 
the beast more heroic than his showman. Vulgar art has thrust 
its head into his mouth so often that one can hardly believe his 
being approached with reverence by art of a worthier order. 

But of all British lions Nelson's British lion eeemed the most jll- 
fated. To be quartered at the base of that Trafalgar-square column 
might have been thought bad enough. To be so long waited for 


| made matters worse; to be squabbled over Session after Session in 


the House of Commons aggravated even the misery of being waited 
for. We are afraid to look back to the time when the hapless 
animal was first planned, or to guess how many generations of the 
famous ‘‘man and boy ’’ have passed away since the pedestals were 
first raised for his reception. It is a far cry back, even to the year 
when Lord John Manners, weary of delay, commissioned the 
greatest of animal painters, Sir Edwin Landseer, to design the lion 
in question. The wisdom of this commission was contested. It wag 
trae that Sir Edwin had vanquished every animal he had encountered, 
His chief triumph, however, among wild things had been over the 
red deer. Of lions and such fierce felines the ve trial he had made 
was in his picture of Van Amburgh, painted for the Duke of 
Wellington; and in his ‘‘ Dead Lion,”’ stretched, gaunt and ghastly, 
among the desert sands. Then Sir Edward’s weapon was the pencil, 
not the modelling-tool, and his field of fight was not the clay, but 


| the canvas, 


The greatest men in the arts had been great both as painters and 
sculptors, but they belonged to times when the division of labour 
was unknown, and had received an education which brought the 
practice of all the arts alike within the grasp of hand and mind. 

Even to those who looked at the commission from a more hopeful 
em of view, who had the fullest confidence in the power of Sir 

idwin Landseer to master lions as well as stags, and to wield the 
modelling-stick after awhile as consummately as the camel-hair 

cil, this essay in a new material of a great artist no longer in 
the fulness of health and strength was a matter of anxiety. The 
lions did not appear. Parliament waxed impatient, and took to 
Mr. Cowper 
dwin was studying lions at the Zoological 
Gardens; and people said such study ought to have preceded, not 
followed, the commission. Every one who knows Sir Edwin knows 
how sensitive he is to opinion, and his friends felt that this sort of 
thing was not likely to improve his lion. We were told, however, 
that the work was going steadily on in one of the many rooms 


| included under the roof of Baron Marochetti’s enormous studio, 


The place had been chosen rather for the benefit of clay 
than of couneel or co-operation; for Baron Marochetti held 
himself studiously aloof, and never even entered the room in which 
Sir Edwin was at work alone, for months daily, as long as daylight 
lasted. At last it was whispered that the British Lion was done, 
and within the last eight or ten days some friends and critics have 
been admitted to the studio where the design has been modelled. 
For them all doubts are resolved, all anxieties at an end. Sir 
Edwin's lion in clay is as masterly a work asthe world would expect 
a lion of his on canvas to be. Only one lion has been modelled. A 
slight variation in treatment will enable the artist to adapt this one 
design to his four pedestals. The completed statue is not much 
above the size of a large full-grown lion, as we know the king of 
beasts in confinement. Probably it is not a bit larger than a mag- 
nificent imen of Felis Leo in the natural state. The action is 
the simplest, but grandest; one natural to the animal, and right 
royal, as the action of the lion at the feet of Nelson should be. He 
is couchant, with his massive arms extended straight before him ; 
his huge head, calm in the consciousness of might, erect and 
watchful, but with no anger nor defiance, except that which is 
ae from such strength. 

The modelling of the head will at once strike every one who sees 
this noble design. Into this Sir Edwin has thrown all his unequalled 
power as a master of animal physiognomy, and his rapid pencil 
never rendered the subtle curvatures of bony and muscular surface, 
the delicacies of light and shadow, and the secrets of expression 
with more consummate skill on the canvas than they are here given 
by modelling tool and hand together in the clay. The difficulties of 
the mane and the shaggy fringe which extends along the fore part 
of the animal have been managed with great judgment. They are 
treated as simple masses, with no abuse of the opportunity which 
such a fell of hair affords for tricky display. 

Altogether, wo are at a loss to find a parallel for this lion of Sir 
Edwin Landsecer’s in any monumental lion now extant. Lookin 
first to ancient works, its naturalism takes it out of the pale o 
comparison with the Egyptian lions of the Campidoglio or the lions 
of the Assyrian friezes. The great lion of Onidos, now in the 
British Museum, is in too fragmentary a state for fair judgment. 
Among modern lions that of Canova is immeasurably inferior. 
Thorwaldsen’s lion, erected near Lucerne as the well-imagined 
monument of the Swiss Guards who fell in defence of Louis XVI., 
derives so much of its effect from the site and the subject com- 
memorated, and is treated so entirely in subordination to the ideal 
aim of the monument, that we can hardly measure the noble animal, 
wounded and dying, but defending its banner to the last, with Sir 
Edwin’s lion, in the full mastery of its calm and watchful strength, 
thoroughly naturalistic in its points, from greatest to smallest, with 
only so much modification as is necessary to fit natural forms for 
monumental purposes. 

The lion which Sir Edwin has completed will not be the actual 
one cast in bronze for the pedestals of Trafalgar-square. The actual 
lions of the monument will be 20ft. long, instead of between 
six and seven, with all their other dimensions enlarged in pro- 

rtion. The huge model of one of these twenty-foot lions is now 

ing built up to scale in clay; and when it is completed Sir Edwin 
will have an opportunity of restudying his design in the size in 
which it is to be executed, and of making any modifications in his 
first model that the enlargement may render necessary. This done 
with one lion, a slight turn of the head, the movement of a limb, or 
the shifting of a paw, will give variety and life to the group, still 
— that harmony of action and character required for so 

arge a monument, The different points of view from which the 

four lions will appear when looked at in combination would of them- 
selves give a great variety of effect even to the same design four 
times repeated without variation. 

In the same studio with this grand finished model are disposed 
about the walls two sketches in oil and four in crayon, litesize 
of lions—the fruits, we presume, of that study in the Zoological 
Gardens which was laughed at in the House of Commons. The 
laughers should see in these sketches the result of the labours they 
thought it good taste to deride. But, ome, Sent them to the 
model, we do not feel that Sir Edwin’s power been crippled by 
an unfamiliar material. Long known as the greatest of living 
animal i—and, indeed, if Rubens had not painted his lion- 
hunts and wolf-hunts, the greatest painter of animals known to the 
art—Sir Edwin Landseer will, if the finished monument carry out 
the qualities of his design, be entitled to the praise of having given 
to the world one of the grandest examples of animal sculpture, and 
at the same time the only worthy conception of that much abused, 
but still noble quadruped, the British lion.— 7imes, 


ARAB VERSUS ENGLISH HORSES. — The much-vexed point as to the 
merits of English and Arab horses has just again been tried in Cairo, Ali 
Pacha, who has the finest stud of Arabs in Egypt, maintained that no 
English horse could run against an Arab for four miles. His Highness 
Halim Pacha offered to run Companion, a well-known racer here, against 
him for any sum he liked. The match was run from the first station on the 
Suez Desert to Cairo. The English horse, which was bred by Lord 
Ribblesdale, won in a canter by more than half a mile. Such a crushing 
defeat has taken all courage out of the partisans of Arab horses. What 
astonished the natives most was that Companion, beating his adversary by 
£0 great a distance, was perfectly fresh and quite ready to turn round and 
run the distance over again, while the Arab was quite and 


A cvRiovs caso was brought before Mr. Arnold, 
at Westminster, on Tuesday last, upon a charge 

ainst one George Turner of fraudulently obtain- 
ing £300 from the Rov. J. Cox, of Hood Church, 
near Birkenhead. The prisoner had caused to be 
inserted in the Zimes an advertisemont to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

Advowsons for sale, with immediate possession : on 
£300 a year, with a small population; the other, £600 a 

ear, and a very large population. Price £2800 and £6000, 
Principals only may direct * Zeta,’ Redfora's, 8, Sioane- 
street, S.W. 

Tho Rev. Mr. Cox replied to this announcement, 
and placed himself in communication with the pri- 
soner, who accompanied him to the village of 
Hardwick, near Wellingborough, showed him over 
the church, and appeared in every way as if ho had 
the right to dispoee of the ‘‘property,’’ which he 
said belonged to a friend of his, The complainant 
instructed his solicitors, who prepared an agree- 
ment, and he paid a as of £300 to bind the 
bargain. Tho prisoner from time to time put off 
the completion of the sale, and at longth absconded. 
He was ultimately, after much difliculty, appre- 
hended at Bath. It appeared that he had himself 
answered an advertisement in respect to the ‘ pro- 
perty,’’ and that he had used his own consequent 
negotiation with the proprietor’s agent to obtain 
Tay toviewthe church. These negotiations 

ad been broken off previously to prisoner's receipt 
of the £300. After a long hearing of a portion of the 
evidence for the prosecution the magistrate remanded 
the prisoner for a week. On the question of bail 
it was shown that prisoner had been sought for to 
answer numerous charges of swindling committed 
by him under the names of ‘Captain Stanley,”’ 
“Sir Henry Seymour,’’ ‘ Lord Charleville,’’ au 
others, The magistrate thereupon refused to allow 
prisoner to be released on bail, Our readers will 
probably have remarked the singularity of a clergy- 
man thus trafficking in the cure of souls. It came 
out incidentally during the hearing that another 
reverend gentleman had negotiated for the purchase 
of the advowson, ‘‘that his name had been down 
on the Chancellor’s list, and he had waited so long 
that he was determined to buy a living for himself.’ 
We shali probably hear more of this peculiarity of 
the case before its final decision. Perhaps all our 
readers may not know how the sale of ecclesiastical 
benefices, in contravention of law and gospel, is 
thus apparently carried on openly. The device is 
ingenious. The benefice is not sold, only the 
advowson or right of recommending a pastor to 
the office and its profits. This is, of course, a totally 
different thing to those inclined so to view it. 
Simon, the first offender in this respect, from whom 
the crime of ‘‘simony’’ takes its name, lacked the 
ingenuity of our modern legal and theological 
casuists, to whom he may, perhaps, appear to have 
been punished not for his offence so much as for 
his simplicity. 

A thief, detected and apprehended in the act of 
carrying away stolen lead from an empty house in 
Shoreditch, admitted to the policeman who seized 
him that the otfence was ‘‘a very paltry act;”’ 
and added, ‘‘In my time I have techen into and 
robbed jewellers’ shops, See what it is to be 


reduced ! 

A man, aged forty-eight, who had been privileged 
to attend the reading-room of the British Museum, 
was charged with stealing thence a paper-weight, 
value 3s, The prisoner might have disposed of it, 


as oldlead, forabout 6d. Several similar weights had | 


been stolen; and a watch was consequently eet 
and the — detected. He declared that he 
had yielded to tho pressure of extreme poverty. 
The magistrate sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment. Tho correspondent of a contem- 
porary expresses an opinion that this is a harsh 
sentence, But it must be remembered that a theft 
from a great public institution is not like stealing 
from a private stranger. In the one case an indi- 
vidual is deprived of his property; in the other a 
whole class is not only robbed but subjected to the 
suspicion of theft and the restrictions thereupon 
consequent. We are called upon to pity this poor 
thief because he only stole paper-weights and not 
books. The fact is that, had ho stolea books, in 
the first place, he could not have disposed of them 
without rendering them almost valueless by 
destroying the Museum mark; and, secondly, the 
theft could not, under the reading-room regulations, 
have escaped detection for more than twenty-four 
hours. e confess to feeling no sympathy what- 
ever for a thief who knows better than to steal, who 
has received the benefit of an education without 
learning how to apply it usefully, and who takes 
advantage of the privilege given him by reason 
of his acquirements to commit larceny under cover 
of a trust. 

A young fellow named Godwin sued his father 
for £14 in the Sheriffs’ Court, London. The plaintiff 
swore that he had lent the money, which he had 
saved out of 2s. per week pocket-money allowed him 
by his father, the defendant. He added that his 
own actual spending had cost him ‘‘not more than 
63. a year, sometimes.’’ The father denied that he 
had ever borrowed the money, or had ever needed 
it. The jury returned a verdict for the de- 
fendant, probably upon the consideration that a 
lad who would save £14 out of 2s. per week 

t-money would scarcely lend the amount to 
is own father without interest, security, or 
acknowledgment, 

A farm labourer, named Hanman, of Kington 
Magna, Dorset, was summoned before Alderman 
Waterlow for sending meat unfit for human food 
to market contrary tothe statute. The meat was 
the product of a diseased cow, slaughtered ina lane. 
The prisoner had sent the ‘‘beef’’ up to town to 
Newgate Market, and admitted that he only ex- 
sonra about 2d. per pound for it. Mr, Alderman 
Waterlow committed him to prison for one month 
with hard labour, very justly observing, in reply toa 
request to commute the sentence upon pay- 
ment of a fine, that ‘the fine would be paid 
immediately and the practice continue unabated, 
the injury arising from which would be incal- 
culable.’? 

A defendant named Forster pleaded infancy to 
an action, in the Lord Mayor’s Court, to recover 
money paid for his use as insurance upon ships 
The ‘infant’ had traded as ‘‘ Forster and Co.,” 
kept an office in Cross-street, and had represented 
himself as being aged twenty-two. His intancy was 
proved, nevertheiess; and the jury, compelled to 
give him a verdict, added that they did so with very 
great regret, upon which the Recorder observed, 
** All honest men must feel in that way.’ 


BANKRUPTCY COURT. 

RE Ligvt,-Con, Dick soN.—RELEASE FROM CUSTODY. 
This was as application on behalf of Lieut.-Col. Dickson, 
Inte of the Tower Hamlets Militia, for discharge from 
custody. The case of * Dickson vy. the Earl of Wilton and 
others * iresh in the memory of our readers, and it is 
stated that the raptcy arose through Col. Dicksou 
not bei: g able to meet bis engagements in consequence of 
the restic of the verdict and consequent Costs. 

The bankrupt, who had beea for some time in the 
lock-up" house, but subsequently 
Whitecross-street Prison, now surrendered. 

Mr. Linklater appeared for Mr. Erck, the petitioning 
creditor, 

Mr. Lucas appeared for Mcssra, Lee, detaining creditors, 
to oppose the release, on the ground, first, that there was 
no petitioner's debt, that none was due to the petitioning 
creditor, and therefore that the petition was invalid 
altogether. 

Mr. Linklater said that the adjudication had been made 
by his Honour, and this was not the time to dispute it, 

Mr. Lucas—And that the petitioning creditor is amply 
sectired, 

Mr. Linklater eaid the learned counsel denies the 
petitioning creditor's debt, yet says he is amply secured. 

Mr. Lucas—Secondly, that the bankrupt has not given 
up his property. At all events, if your Honour thinks it 
a case for release, it ought to be on bail. 

Mr. Linklater— You are raising a legal issue as to the 
existence of the debt, and that cannot be tried in 
this way. 

Mr. Lucas—There must be both a legal and equitable 
deb-. 

His Honour—I am asked not to release the bankrupt 
from custody ; but you do not give any evidence. 

Mr. Lucas—I will examine the bankrupt as to his pro- 
perty. 

Mr. Linklater—It is a most ungracious opposition, 

His Ilononr—What have I got to do with the matter 
further than to say whether the bankrupt ought to be 
released ? 

Mr. Lucas--It is a fictitious debt, and he has not given 
up his property. 

His Honour—TIf he has not, he must meet his creditors ; 
he cau meet them out as well as in prison. 

Mr. Linklater said that the property was well protected 
to the satisfaction of his client and the official assiguee. 

His Honour—Then you do not object ? 

Mr. Linklater— Certainly not. 

His Honour—Tbea | grant the order of release, 


POLICE, 


A TWOPENNY ZADKIEL.— During a case of a squabble | 


hetween a lodging-house keeper and one of her tenants, 
which was heard before Mr. D’Eyncourt, at Clerken wey, 
it tranepired that complainant and defendant had been to 
a fortnne-te-ler’s, 

The complainant said she went to Bath-street, and con- 
sulred the * oracle” and the “ wise man,” and when she 
had paid her 24. he gave her a printed paper, of which the 
following is an exact copy :— 

* Answer to Capricorn and Saturn. 

“The Horoscope or nativity annonces that yon wills 
succeed in all your entripri-es, by all the cares and Troubice 
you have given yourself, in spite of that you will hav, 
Crossings to endure; do not alarm yourself because yor. 
will surmount them in a manner that will not be pe ; 
ceived by any one, and you will discover many plots go 
up secretly against you, that will cause you to be on your 
guard, but you are so easily seduced, that you would again 
give your confitence to people of bad faith. Youreconomy 
will give you the conveniences of live, and you will repose 
in your old age, 

“ Capricorn and Saturn. 

** Beware of those who flatter you, it is only to deceive 
you; you are so honest that you believe every one to be 
like you. 

“Your great confidence will render you the dupo of 
some bad persons, but their triumph will not be long. 

“They will rob you of something, but you will soon find 
it again. 

“ Pate will be favourable to you because you have no 
ambition. 

“You will never be rich, but you will never feel the 
needle of misery. 

“You have @ project that you will not put fn execution 
for a certain time, and not then without great trouble; 
but your enterprise will be crowned with success, 

* Learn, if thou art Sage, 
Science sooner than Heritage. 
When Heritage faila thee 
Sclence shall nourish thee.” 

“ N.B.—Secret Looking-glags, to show the Ladies their 
present or future Husbands, and Gentlemen their present 
or future Wives. Admission td.—Nativicies calculated, 
and Destinies Revealed.” 

Mr. D'’Byncourt remonstrated with the complainant on 
the folly of such predictions, and the case, w .ich was one 
of assault, was then proceeded with, but was uninteresting 
in its details. 

ELeANOR’S VICTORY.—A withered old Irish woman, 
named Eleanor M‘Cormack, was charged with stealing a 
pound and a half of bacon from the shop of Mr. John 
Crew, a checremonger, Commerci«l-road East. 

It appeared from the evidence of Henry Phipps, the 
prosecator’s shopman, that he saw the prisoner loitering 
about his master's shop and watched her. She managed, 
however, unperceivel to snatch a piece of bacon from tbe 
shopboard and put it under her shawl. <A few seconds 
afterwards Mr. Phipps missed the bacon and went «fter 
the prisoner. He took the piece of meat from her and 
gave her into custody of a police constable, to whom she 
said that sne took the bacon for a lark; but the pro- 
prietor of the shop and his servants were not at all dis- 
posed to treat the matter as a joke, because they had lost 
pieces of cheese and lumps of bacon when Eleanor had 
visited them before, and insisted on her being locked up. 
Chandler said the prisoner had been in cnst»ly fifty times 
for pilfering from the shops, and that bread, neat, vege- 
tables, or anything that came in her way had been stolen 
by her. She had been repeatedly punished for theft. 

The prisoner, who groaned incessantly, called upon all 
the saints in the calendar to bear witness she was a lone 
widdy woman, and that she was as innocent as the blessed 
ba>ies that were niver born. 

Mr. Woolrych—You make a business of this. You go 
from shop to shop piifering. I sentence you to three 
months’ imprisonment and hard labour. 

Eleanor anathematised Chandler as she was leaving the 
dock, and said, “ Ye murthering villain, ye would transport 
me if ye dared—onnly three months, ye villain, This is my 
victory, and be hanged to you.” 


ANOTHER NARROW ESCAPE OF A RAILWAY TRAIN, — 
George Gwynn, of Bell-green, Lower Sydenham, appeared 
toasummons before Mr Maade, charging him with having 
endangered the lives of passengers in a train belonging to 
the South-Eastern Railway Company »y leaving a horse 
on the line of railway near the Bickley station. 

William Brown said—I am an engine-driver in the 
employ of the South-Eastern Railway Company. On the 
19th of August I had charge of the engine from London 
to Bickley, and when on the Mid-Kent line, approaching 
the Lower Sydenham station, I observed a man leading a 
horse across the line of railway, meanwhile leaving the 
horse on the down line of rail, the same we were travelling 
on. The man ran awny into the fields. When | first saw 
the man with the borse he was about 120 yards from the 
train. We were travelling at the rate of from twenty-five 
to thirty miles an hour. I shut off the steam and re- 


versed the engine, and made all the noize I could with the | 


steam to frighten the horse off therail. The horse sprang 
from the rail when the engine was within a yard or a yard 
and a half of it. There is an occupation-crossing at that 
point, and the man was driving the horse from one side of 
the railway to the other, the horse having neither bridle 
nor halter. 

Joseph Kemp, head guard of the train, confirmed this 
etatement. 

William Hall, etation-master at Lower Sydenham, 
said—On the evening of the 19th of August the defendant 
called upon me and expressed his regret. 

The Defendant said that in crossing the line he found 
the train so close upon him that he was compelled, for his 
own safety, to run and leave the horse. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
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FAULTS ON Horn SIDES EXCUSE THE 
Hor Power. 


Usk OF THE 
i Thomas Limedale, a timber merqiant, of 
Wiudint ihine, Depttord, was charged before Mr. Trail] 
with weraclting his wife with a red-hot poker, 

Catherine Lin e, the complainaut, deposed that about 
one o'clock on previous day the defendant caine home 
and asked whether his dinner was re: ady. She replied that 
it would be shordly, when be seized a poker that was in the 
fire at the time, and struck her violently across her arm, 
catising several scars, the witness here bared Ler arm 
wed his Worship the frightful burns, and she 
Tin accruficate, In cross-examination, she snid 
she had been living apart from her husband, who allowed 
her £1 per week, 

The defendant admitted the assault, but said the com- 
plair provoked it. 

) Traill thought there were faults on both sides, and 
ted the defendant to find bail. The defendant's 


rother, landiord of the Dover Castle, tendered himself as 
bail, and was accepted, 


DimcRACErUL OUTRAGE AND MILD PENALTY.—Reger 
Dillon and Denis Hayes, two Lrish la>ourers, arrived at 
the Wandsworth station of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway on Sunday eve ning, and when a train 
from th I nt and Castle for the Victoria station 


aleph 
came Up thicy forced themselves into a third-class carriage 
that Was already full, The yruard was called on to inter- 
fore, but the train passed on, and the two Lrishmen forced 
themselves down on the seats among the other passengers. 
Upon this Mr. G. Dougtity,of No, 2, Hyde Park-square, 
being then in the compartinent, remonstrated with them, 
but Dillen shook his fi-t in his face; and at Stewart’s-lane 
the guard refused to interfere, believing that one party was 
as bart as the other; and as the train passed on again 
the uproar increased, tists, sticks, and umbrellas being 
freely used, and Mr. Doughty received blows which 
blackened his eye and otherwise disfigured his face. On 
the arrival of the train at the Victoria station the two 
ten were given into custody, and yesterday they were 
exanined at the Westminster Police Court Mr. Selfe 
inquired whose business it was to see that the carriages 
were not overlow'ed. The guard replied that it was his, 
and that he tried to accommodate passengers to the 
utmost of lis power, but that he frequently found it 
imporsible to prevent them from rushing into carriages 
Dillon, in his defence, said that Mr Doughty struck him 
first, but Mr. Selie declared it to be his opinion that he 
and the other defendant had been guilty of a gient out- 
rage in forcing themselves into the carriage, and in- 
feted a penalty of 50s. on Dillon, and one of 10+. on his 
companion. 


ASHAMED OF THE BRoGUE.—At the Birmingham 
Police Court three women were charged with having com- 
mitted an assault on an old Irishwoman, In consequence 


of its being represented to the Conrt that she could aot 
speak Engiish, her grown-up daughter was called upon to 
interpret. The old woman, bending down her head, 
mudibled § me unintelligible sounds into the danghter’s 
ear, Which the other pretended to translate. At last the 
clerk, believing that the yirl was rendering the complaint 
according to ber own particular interest, looked at the 
complainant and said, “ { think you can speak English if 
you like.” The old lady, on the spur of the moment, 
amidst roars of laughter, and with only the slightest Irish 
accent, immediately rejoined, ‘* No, no, Sir, I am sure | 
can't.” She then proceeded to tell ber tale in English 
with great volubility, aud eventually succeeded in get- 
ting two of hey opponents fined. As a reason for her 
conduct sbe afterwards, when pressed, alleged that she 
was ashamed to use the English tongue, as she did not 
spleak it plainly. 


SHOCKING DISCOVERIES IN A LONDON CHURCH.—A 
Giscovery of dead bodies in Whitechapel Church has 
created inte excitement in the neighbourhood, A 
thorough search having been made in the roof of the 
church, the result wea that eleven coffins, three of which 


of the cofflns were broken in pieces, apparently from vio- 
lence, Three were in good condition, and one had written 
on it, in blacklead pencil, * Mrs. Foster, No. 35, Bedford- 
street.” Two of the bodies are supposed to have 
been stillborn. I¢ is not apparent how the third 
child came by its death, In addition to these 
remainz, about seven skulls of children were found, 
and they were stained with bkod. There were some 
bones and dust and the remains of clothing. A cap was 
on the head cf ove of the budies, and napsins were also 
iying among the remaius. The sexton ;tates it as his 
«pinion that the bodies prove, by the manver in which 
they moulder into dust when touched, thay 
have been dep sited in the roof several years ego. ner 
persons, however, are cof opinion thas a. lewt one 
of the bodies wus only dead twelve months. On Saturday 
moruing the search fur more bodies was evntinned in a 
part ot Whitechapel Charci hitherto overlooked, and in 
the belfry, bolbind a chamber or box {a which one of the 
huge clock-weights hang, a chila’s coffin was found 
standing on end. Upon proceeding up stairs into the 
clock-chamber, the men employed in the examination 
found a in a shroud, and no fewer than 
eleven skulls. There was «leo, in another part of the 
chamber, coffin containing @ quantity of saw- 
dust, which, upon being removed, disclosed to view the 
| skeleton of a child, with a cap on the skull. These and 
otber remains had been placed Uehind some beams or juist< 
parallel to the wall, ac u height of 18 ft, above the floor of 
the chamber. In the scarch the boards of the flooring 
have been removed, but as yet no more rewains have been 
found, A warble slab in the bell-chauber states that the 
bells were thoroughly repaired in honour o the marriage of 
the Prince of Waies in March last, and it is surprising that 
tue aiscovery of the bodies was not made then, On Saturday 
morning Inepector Dandy sacce-ded in Snding a Mrs. 
Henry, who resided in Beaford-street, Stepney, and who, it 
waa thougbt, might be the perron iudicated by the address 
chalked on the coffin in which one of the bodies 
was found. She states that about two years since she lost 
a child, who died very young, and engaged an under- 
taker residing at the east end of London to take the 
deceased for interment, for which he was paid, and she 
had heard no more of ituntil the present time. The child 
was to have been buried as stillcorn, and the undertaker 
placed the body in a small plain coffin and handed it to one 
of the gravediggers, named Smith, who has since died, 
An inquest has been held upon some of the remains, 
none of which have as yet been identified. The stains of 
blood upon the skulls are by no means conclusive evidence 
of death by unlawiul means, The prevalent impression 
is that some person, who had been paid to bury the bodics, 
disposed of them as found in order to save the deduction 


of the usual fees. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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yor, urpores, Toe stk ip the Bank of England coutinues 
wt ity "to ivereace. The value of the buliiun now oa passage from 


boat £51 ',000, 
ae ete her loge parcels of bar silver bave been disposed of at 


Se lid. per ounce 
Mexican Stuck has raled firm in the extreme and a: important 


edvauce bas taken place ia ite value Greek 


- -~ 


eo 4 
= 3 
46 


Contained bodies of children, were brought to light. Eight | 
| BLAKE, Addiwgtou-plae, Walworth, and 8s. G@ 


they must | 


| solides, and Spanish Passive Stock have realised en'aveed rates 


Confederate Serip, however, in now quoted at 21 t.20dis Baglin 
tr-acd-a-Halt per Cents have taatked 49; Egyptian, lz ex div. ¢ 


| 4: Dete, Coupons, Hy. Mesioan Three por Cents, aps 
a0 Pousada Tbalf pero te, 18e2, 845 Por toguese Old Thies 
O: Russian Foursond-a-tlall per Cen, 9 §. bie 
its, Nh, par inden Five per . 00. Sport Three 

| a Due, Dever ed, ing ive, 25. Diste 
4 ee log. Lurkeh Uld six pee ¢ te, HH), D » imon, wg 
D.tto, Smail, 7. ditte, leot, 7 Dito, Your pes Ce.te, 

\ Vene e per Cent Ditto dix yer Cents 

| oa per Cents, 73. 

Toe - ak Ban n dv- need fa price — 


Acraan sled Servivehaven a 
~O; Kaok of Loncon, 15. 
Charerd ot Ly Australia, and 
Eng ish, d Au tealian Chas 
& o Japan ; rial Ovtomar 
Londen, Buenos Ayres. and Kove 
wy vi 
London and Westmines or 
A fair average busi 
ment securities, Cara 
Ditto, Five per Cent 
Hite, Viay. 
la-@ us Market haw continued steady, Hudson's Bay 
® hares have toarked !); latereatiouns Finaveia, S wlety, 
Italian Irewa dn Con rah, dot s Hemet, 03 5 
Londow Fina cial A-sseou ' Lovrcu General Omulbus, 2g 5 
Madras Irrigation and Cana oft, Pent eular and Oriental dteam, 
New, tah; Ro, al Mail Steam, 71 
Ratwoy Shares cooiiiue ta limited request. Prices, however 
tute firm The calls dati g due tt ia imonth amount ty 21,245,208, 


w.40) > Australis 9 


Weadi tor, 
board County, 
A‘rioun, 374% 


hes Dern ramen ted vis & 
4 Sx per Centa, Ini7-s6 
+ 3h New Sours Wace, vl! 


ti Governe 
realio d 10%; 
jad Victoria 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 

Corns EXt tas Ga. Lewert neve supp ies of houie-crowa wheat 
have been on fale this Wok ana the demand ba. red more activ . 
At AD A iva? Co in prices of Is Lo 2s. por quarier In toreign wheat 
an ivcrased emourtof busine » hasbeen ransacted, onrathe: higher 
forms Mating boriey bas chang d hanos more + 
command in some i ates, Is per quater une 
ing ande ling qvaliths have raed tira in price. 
and pos have wen in fait av rego re 
Country tour has gold at ay tnaor 

ExGuisu Ovrrency.— Whe 
47a, ditto, white new, ts to 
distilling ditto, 3a. vw 
37a; malt, 50s, to O84. 
27a ; tick b 


Vat, be ne, 
quent, wt very ull prices. 
sement of is, por eack 

Kesex and Kent, rea, new, 428, to 
494; weindiag barley, e746, to 3945 
malting ditto, ss, wo tis; rye, to 
fred oats, ise to 234; potato dit.o, Yi to 
54. Uy Stn, white ditto, 


Sin, to 304, per quar « 37m, to 835.5 counuy 
marks. ’ : households, ¢ d $5*, por BO Lb, 

Cat Prune bea id all b.ewds of theep hove acy anced 2d, 
perdib. Lambe, ca are uaaller dia velue from last 


weet, Beef, from 3: . 
3s to Ga; veal, Ss Gd. 
per lb to ink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LeADENHALIL—Theo trado ia steady, at the 
annexed quotations ;—Beef, from 3a vw 4a 4d. ; niusiou, 34 4d to 
fs Hi; Veml, oa Sd. to 48.4d.; and pork, 3e. bo. ty de Gd. per sib, by 
the carcass, 

‘T+ a.—The trade is pteady, at late rate. 
that rhe export had reach d 25975 000 Low, 

StGAK —Kaw sugar moves eft slowly, and prices rale the turn 
eaver. Keli ed gou sare cull, at dos tor comin0s brown luwpe, 
Stock, 114.272 tees, eg mst So 719 toms Jast year, 

Corre .— A goon business t+ poaat glo most kinds, at ful! quotas 
tions, ‘The stuck h re amounts lo 10649 tous, a.aiist 10,510 tons 
last year 

Kick. The inquiry is far from active, yet prices are unaltercd 
from last week, stuck OS) ISS to 5, egatos, of, 244 Gone in bsg, 

Provistoss.—Fine Fela dis nos quoted at Os, bo uss, per 
b quelitie are firm, 1’ hams fully euopo t pevious 

the value ot #00 baa downward tendeucy, 

The trade ts very dull and Petersburg & YC. is now 
bdo to 4 per Wh On Bhe spot, ooh fas bs seliiog 
per sb. Pre ent avock of tal.ow, 42,.00 casks, against 

Jast year, ond 42,150 canse lo inol 
is jiemer, at 428, Sd. for brows, 
vlis are a siow vale, Linseed oe. 
its Of tarpeoti e have advanced 
wm ts hed at. 7a per g 1" 

Sriktrs,— About an average busine» # coirg in rum, at late 
raes, Proot Kas. India, |. 5d.; and proof Lrewards, Ils. 6a, 


mutton, 38. Sd, Ww oe. da., lamp, 
+ and pork, 30. 64 Ww 48, OC, 


We learn from China 


od 454 6d, for 
sw oewt on toe 
»Oo* per owh 5 


gajlon,  Krandy moves off slowly, at 74 6d, to tis 4d. for bet 
brands, Matt spirit. duty pad, 124 od. vo lds, bd per gall na. 
Hay AND STRAW.—Meadow tay, £3 to £4 1Us.; clover dittc, 


£1 to £6; and straw, £184 ty al its, per road, 
A\3.— Best bouse coala, 174 34. 10 Iss.; seconds, 15s. 94, to 
Hartley's, 154 30. to 168; and manufacciure:s’, 134, to 1Se, 


The trade is steady, at £5 to £5 15+. for New Weald of 
Keat, ani at 1415 to £512). f r new © urex profucs 
Wee. —Eoglish wool ts ius eady requ at at fa'l prices, 
PoTatoss —A fair busines ts doing, at from 6s, Wo 100s. perton, 


————— 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Paipay, Serr. 4. 
BANERUPTS —W. U. WILCOCK, Graham-road, Dalston, fores 
mao t+ a buileer.~ KR VACHE, Alner:-terracs, } Water, om. 
misxior sgenu—B, WHITE, George-yard, Dukes Grosvenor 
| Fyulare, Maneger loa retatior uf beer —W. SMITH, Great Camo idges 
Stet, Haoknry-road, bout nanufactare—L J. D HOLLAND, 
Uutram Uerrace, Hil-street, Peckham. —C J. DE GERAKD! 
| Augusa-quare, Regent's Vark, commission agent 3 RUGiNDON, 
Kaser-pisce, Mile-end rvad, carver.—G. KGL&ATON, Graces alley, 
Welicluce-square Whitechapel, boarding-houx» keeper. — MaRY 
o'et@ race, 
Beyswoter- ond, boarding-how e keeper—P Mi OWALL, smithe 
street, Stepney, tailor.—J. OUTLAW, surbitun, bulider— i. BROCK, 
| B urnemoutn, grocer.—J. LAL, Coelea Villas, Falhe-n-road, 
Brompton, ste uery mason —'L. STAN FURU. Cot on-stree’, Poplar, 
| hawker.—O, WHITE, Upp r Cornw.ll-stree, Charlasstret, St, 
‘emi. ethe+Kest, private boarding-houss ke: per —f£. JACOBS, 
atece treet, Camden-town, pisnoorme make. —C, BRUOK, 
boveler.—J, G. KENNEL, Frelwater-pate, ise of 
carpenter —K. BROWN, Mt dlesboroug., Yorke hi parnter, 
W. LANGSDALK, Old Lento etliog Caushue, cate deaicr,— 
| T. MARTIN, Caroline-rer reeu, H 
| M «BWELL, Moroinge » Morn ugt 
as istann—J. A. HOWELL, Upper White ove ‘s, 
= pi UNG, Lierrietsham, near Maidstone, bri kiayer—D, 
. Ostord-terrac, Turner stieet, Commecl ai East, 
| tatiors cutter.-G, M. GLASS, cranvo--stret, W +. and 
| Binfirld-plece, Clapham-rvad, gelotine manatee utr. » DAVIS, 
Kintbury, Berksbire, lice, md victuslier—E GRUOM, Curster- 
| mews, Regevt’s Pars, heckuty car tage prope etor—J SMADGULT, 
satton, Ineo Bly, Cambri gee, bakor—J. WEHBSUKK Bedrord, 
W. F MEYEK, breed stret, Pacougton, ebeesomonger.- HD, 
HOWL, Wedvesbury, ttail rdshire, roJ. SANDERS, 
‘igh - street, Lowes Norwoud, rhowtnaker,—H. BilGDEN, 
Tart » Wells, bullder,—W. DIXUN Avuthupypion, © eaist.— 
hk. H. BALLS, Coventry, provirin cesler.—P. I. SHAKCE.—J 
GRAY Lretuuwm, Heretordshi-e. bald r. WO UDWALD, Derby, 
manager Of @ +tik-ratll Hi, PITCH aod WL J. CARKM, Sout! gham, 
siTL, Newport, Moomouthetire, ine 


boos 


.~ D. WILLIAMS, Ula “lve, overlvoser 

. TEASDALE, Carnyn, near Hope, Biv tshire, 

t—l HOLLAND, lee of Liverpool lireunea 

alier.—J.M WALTON |i » brewer —J.COW Pn, O.ahanm, 

tinber © ant —W. K { Herwoud, Lancashire — 
Ww owiul MON, Meter es. 


Hartlep«c 
Kee wr, 
th phan 
Net inghameabire, lacwmaker. 
ke pe —W. DALE, Sea. wey, 
P. to LEY, Liverpool, gre n. 
Chosuire, wdeler—T RUBINS 
man ‘xotumsk r—E. ROBERIES, St ke- 
LE SE, St ke-upn-Te ot, boutmak r—iKk PARKER 


hip compass 1 
mercial trave 


PAYNE, 
Cheebire, buil er.—M. OXGSY, jan., Wi 
Queen Caml, Som-ret-hire, stone o LY BARKER, 
batiy, shire, grocer —T, HALKIS, Woe ester, ropeunker,— 
H DARGUE, We beral, Canberimud, seavcl maser —T BAUKER, 
Brierly -hill, Stafford hve — J. FARMER, Loe Waste, Worcester. 
sbive, miner — H. CRUTCHLEY, Kinvewmford, Staffordshire 
baulier.—L. DEDLOW, Peorth, watehmake.—K. CLAKKS, 
Bar.on-ayon-Huraver, Liccols hire, coa merchan’.—U. DaWEY, 
Northam, Southamp’on, licensed + ictus! ler, 

SCOTCH seQUesthaTluss.— W. BUCHANAN 
measirer.—8, SULU BALAN), Aberdour, Aberueun, 
TUDD, Tranest, Haddington, farmer, 


hear Ilythe, 
ver —A. JONES, 


Glasgow, 
farmer.—W. 


TURSDAY, SErr. 8. 

BANKRUPTS.—R. T. MUNDAY, Clarendon -square, St. Pancra: 

commerctal clerks, — A. F. EDBN, Winchelees, opticion.—W, 
LUFIUS. the Grove, Batwrsra roe. New Wacdsworts. clek—A, 
JAMLESON, Glovestver-place, Drixt-n road, baxer,— It. MAS CERS, 
Weilington-street, Woolwich, appraver—J, BRYAN, Sc Jamnes- 
place, Aldgate, hardwaremau—A. UALZINI, Urightoa—F OG, M, 
GALAN CB, Polend--treet, Oxford--treet.— W. mis OP. Bir- 
mingham, upholsterer.— 4, B. VAKEY NE, tradbach, Staffordshire, 
kspi ner.—KR ABKAHAM, Giyu Neath near bh Ulsamorgan- 
aire, colliery ageat—J LUCKWO |}, Mold-green, 
fleld, fancy tm ufacturer,-U. 4. HURST, L eda, cloth 
¥. J, RERS, Liverpo), jolner.—W. TAY LOK, Stock 


W. MAN, No weastiow CH EK, 
TRUM? andJ i . —J. ELLIS, 
Nettingh: journeyman lace-orester, J, MARS, Hulwe, Mace 
chester, aad Cuirk nar Laang ten Deoverstire, Bagiish thuser 
dealer —J. WALTUN, Manchester, pa *abroker.—W. b, FRISBY, 
Nottingham agsountent, — J. GILDEREAHUKPE,  Nectinghews 


privter,—J. ROSLNSO*, Alvord, Lincvlusbire, draper.—J. Di XON, 
Toxteth Wark near Liverpool, window-bind msnufactarer — 
W. STILLINGS, jun., Strengeways, Macchester, plamber. —M. 
WATSON Sanderian4, jo wr —E. KICHAKDS ON, Coven watch 
menufacturer.~B, HEDLRY, Brad Chace, Newes tie-on-T'yne— 
J. FISUER, Rewes te-oa-Lyne. teilor.—K PURCHON, Lads, 
yrecer.—J. BEMMY, H+) wood, Lincassire fisnumouger—J MILLS, 
Wiaverd, Souetmrteuie, farmer, — W. "TAY LOd, Harn-ton, Line 
ool: shire. licer sed vio ual er.—T. PARTRIVOEK, Coamile gn, Divo>- 
chire, beker —C. LORIMER, Bavurley, coslaealn—H. MoU ae, 
Machynleth, Monteumerye ire, chemist —J EVANS. sen, Preston 
Brockou ‘st, Shropshire, tarmer.—L SMITH, Liverpvol faier — 
L & BLOMFLELD. Lowestoft, dealer ta clooksa—J Cd ARLES, 
Malvern Lisk, Worcesterrhire, »lauber —F, WOuDFURD, 
Sandown, lale of Wign.—W. SIBu, Bary sr. sitds, fiche 
dealor.—G, & LOUBLZ, Bury ot. Rta uuds, beeree lr—T. J, 
MANS?ALD, Cans tiege, talor,— Fo NES MAN, | smbidge 
publicau—J, BRADLEY, Hulme, wear , tailor, 
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NEW WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
Cn the 19th inst., 3 vols., post 8vo, _ 

J LD HOME, By NATHAN 
OV ae Author of “ Secchanaion,* * The Scarlet 


a Sarr, ELpeR, and Co., 65, Cornhill. — 
BSB He Pe. are of Battle since 
. issue of ev 
Showing the Oita capremly for the. Use of Schools, 
IN, LC.P. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Beapausy and Evans, Il, verie-street. 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 


ALMANACK for 1864, containing Twetve Original Designs 
emblematic of the Months—Numerous Engravings selected from 
the “Lllustrated London News”—Tables of Stampe, Taxes, and 
Licenses — Eclipses — Remarkable Eventa—Postage Regulations—and 
a great variety of Useful and Interesting Information. The Trade 
supplied by W. M. CLARKE, Warwiste- ene, Felernester- sow ; and 
G, Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, London, 


I 


Numbers and Su; 


the 
SAND 


Now ready, price 104, Vol. IL, New Series, of the 


LLUSTRATED TIMES, 
handsomely bound in cloth and gilt, containing all the 
ta from January to June, 1863, 


ndex teeta gia Patterns free —-PETER BLNSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
ordered of Booksellers and Newsagents in of the} — —————— ~ — —— 
Untied Kingdom. cisternae EVERAL HUNDRED WASHING 
Titlepage and Index by post for two stampa,—Orrice, 3, Catherine- GRENADINE DRESSES, 
steest, Arend, (Pure White), Striped, Figared, of Plain, 
F° Y ABMS send Name and ro we oot oon aes shew wx 
lyn | RE HERALDIC LIBRARY. Plein Patterns free.—P8T R ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
30. 6d; in Coloury, 7a, 6d. ; Arms, and Motto, beau- - 
tifully painted, 12. ; sent free for No charge for engraring T HE BE 8 T Ae ES. 
dies wi ust, mato, mance ee order Bajou's Best Paris ms. per ( lor 27 stamps), 
ream of the best paper, we envelopes to match, at Sle, cines and Amador if 
au stamped free of charge. Coloured and Crests for PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to | }, Oxford-strect. 


Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 


— 
ISITING CARDS,—A Card Plate engraved 


. and 50 Best Cards printed, for 2s. Post-free, § ‘ 
WEDDING Chita 10 each for ledy and gentleman, 00 bescelf) Sos evory requisiee for 2 complet mead) could be, dlopanchel Set 
era bossed en maiden name printed on flap. 13s ‘corner of St. ssleotion to any part of the , free of expense, immediately on 
Z. CULLETON. Seal Engraver, 19, Crapbourn-strest ( receipt of an order per cor iar, accompanied hy ni ete: 
UINEA CASE OF | STATIONERY | reuse ere pate eA to rae 
contain. 50 quires superfine Note ” vi new serpiing Ones 
Pens, Lotter. purchaser’ stan jain Address, PETER ROBINSON, Family and Mourn: 
on phag— hy No die required ~ SAUNDERS Sateee 21, | Warehouse, 103 and 104, Oxford-street, London. a 
Hanway-strest, Oxford-street, 5 = 
anaes carp ILKS,—PATTERNS FREE. 
ALF PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at jew Antamn Checked Glacsn, 
price. wi wi 
Foster and kiue tent , Regent-stroet, Ww. At JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 
IANOFORTES for SALE or HIBE. A UTUMN DRESSES,—PATTSENS FREE, 
Option of Purchase; Convenient terms any serio ead ree. Aberdeen Winceys, oer fabrics, 


amortment in ae 
KACHBY, Maker, 73, Bishopagate-stroet Within, 


ENGLAND,| — 


sabe *) 


TRATED TIMES 


PATTEBNS POST-FREB. 


N EW FANCY 
from 30s, to 30 guineas. 
Rich Dark Pompadours, £2 74, 6d. 


£2 iS. 6d. extra 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 


A NEW FABRIC SUITABLE FOR 


ARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
“ @enappe Cloth,” either plain or figured, every colour, 

Te went nase td the extra Yull Drew, 

Patterns fre. —PETER ROBLNSON’S, 103 to 104, Oxford-street. 


EST ABERDEEN WINUCEY3S, 
Ys. 34, per yard. all colours. 
Among which are several shades of decided Novelty 
=i ee eee }renpec ms a 
ice of 2000 pieces for selection. 
iimcecee usetol qualits * 12a, 6d. the Dress. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROB: 


ae “A VAST COLLECTION OF 
R' 


British and Foreign Manufacture, 
perfectly new, and the bighe-t novelty of fashion, 
from 24s. 6d, to 3 guineas the extra Fall Dress. 


SILKS, Mmtakz CANTEENS for Officers, £8 


LON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


CH AUTUMN DRESSES, 
ot 


each, Oak Case, containing the following ;— 
1VORY TABLE KNIVES, 
bt forward 


£ — 6 55 

4 Tadle rpoons .« 012 0} 1 Gravy spoon - O7 0 
Sele tere. «Lo is 01 Pairsugartongs 2° 0 3 6 
6 Desert spoons = -» «(9 13 6/2 Saltspoons .. - O38 6 
6 Desert forks +. 013 6] 1 Butter knife ao 006 
6 Tea spoons . . © 8 0/6 Table knives « O16) 
3 Egg spoons - «. 0 5 0] 6 Cheae ditto .. - O80 
1 Soup ladle .. «+ O18 0 Pair of meatearvers.. 0 7 6 
1 Pair fshearvers .. 14 0 Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladies .. -. © 8 O|Ivory-handlested .. 9 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon «= «Ss @ «| 8 | Onk chest, no charge aoe 
Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete — £8 0 0 


Every other sixe and pattern in stock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON BRLDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS and CUTLERS, 
67, and 63, KING WILLIAM STKEBT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
and 222, KEGENT-STKEET. 


SEPT. 12, 1863 


| HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


29, Lombard-st: 


Royal Insurance Bu eS a 
TOTAL ANNUAL REVENUB £500,000, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS IN HAND OVER £1,000,000, 
Chairman in Li —CHARKLES TURNER, Esq, M.P, 
| Chairman in London— WiLLiaM WAINwRiGur, Esq. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1862, 


The Directers of the Royal Insuranee Company are now called 
upon to make their accustomed ‘iodical at the 
up per Report Meeting 


FIRE BRANCH. 

The Directors have, as pleasingly as unex, 
the year, to announce, for the first 
have pot only reached, but exceed £300, 

The high oom: ve position held vy the 
ment Returns of Duty is again fully main’ 

The profit of the business of the year exceeds considerably the 
amount realised in the preceding year, and in fact surpasses that of 


Same prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 
as at thar Manufactory 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
OBSERVS THE ADDRESS, 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS—M. F. Dent, 33. 


. pur-street, 
Cross, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker by 5) A tment 
to her Majesty the Queen.—33, COCKSPUR-GTRERT, iG- 
CROSS (corner of Spring-ardens), London, 8. W. 


A 
SENT FR&E OF EXPENSE. 


iad, per 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


ARIS KID GLOVES, ls, 9d. Pair, 
usual price, 3s. 3d. Post-free for 23 stamps. 


Pianos ° Ladies’ and Gentlemen's, any size or colour. 
peony mpbinad, wile et par, and deiehtal cuality BAKES and ORISE, 10196, Hagent-street. 
of tone vi from jainena 
Firet-class plance for hire, = on esy terms of purshass, sue rend UTUMN DRESSES. Patterns post-free, 
International, anor ‘The new Sandringham Poplins 35s. Od. .. +» Fall Dress. 
cheap pianos. ive now Tarran trish Poplins = eb 
Saag new i oo oe in 
ENCILS, Black Lead, and Coloured Chalks. | Therew Genappe Cloth... 12m 6d. «+ bs 
A. W. FABER’S Aberdeen Wincays, , Droguets, &c , from Ss, M1. to 2s. ,, 
POLYGRADE LEAD PENCILS, BAKEH and CRISP, removed to 198, Regent-strevt, 
Sold by all Stationers and 


by ‘Artista’ Colourmen, 
NSronors OF REMOVAL. —The Original 
a, 


BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK has removed from 
g-lane, BC, to Le a ayer Within, EC, Price 
ity pe Sold by all Chemists, Stationers, &., in 


COBX, 


from the Farina of Maize, extab- 
highest price from the Trade, and offers 
the best value to the 


Tt is a quarter stronger than any of the imitations, has « finer 
and is more delicate. 
‘The Oawego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 


process. 
Robinson, Bell vil! 
and Co., 85, P 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOUR 


Packets, 
‘Counterfeit cheap qualities closely resemble the form of packet. 


OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
INSTITUTION.—The Committes earnestly appeal to the | 
publib for Assistance, to enable them to meet the heavy demands | 
‘on the Institution's 123 Life-boat Eatablishments. During the past 
364 shipwrecked sailors have been saved by some of the 
ne ostvet 7 all the 
Knew ers 


It is the Original 
Ilahed | commerds 


William Boaler 


Jon's life-boats. Cont 
Loudon and country bankers ; and by 
Lewis, at the Institution, 14, John-street, 


[SFA5T onpHaN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 
soquanes of tha tmmetiots Betension of the Londca 
aune and Dee. pei acroae ‘Ludaate-hill, ‘the Commines 
have been compelled to REMOV 6 their OFFICES to 100, FLERT- 
STREET, where, from thiv date, all communicatins are to be ad- 
By Order of the Committees, 
Hawny W. Green, Secretary, 


May 5, 1863, 


(\EETH,.—Patent 764, August, 1855—As 
Exhibition. Class 17.—Messra, 
to their Gum- 


of Painless Dentistry, 


complete syste Earth, from 
Sie teehee ne ioe 


EETH supplied “by Messrs, GODFREY 
received the only Gold Medal awarded at the International 


Exhibition of 1862. Une visit is only required for their adjustment. 
They will last @ lifetime, and restore the sunken to its 


es NE 


and Co., Garlick-hil!, London ; 
, Manchester. f 


or’ youthful appearance. set from £2 108 to 25 guineas. 
‘Tewh filled with gola, warranted to last twenty yearr.— 17, are 
street, Hanover-square, W. Painful stumps extracted painlessly. 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
Evston-road, Londen. 


bliahed 1428, 
THE MORISONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
1, The vital principle is in the | ane body, the health of the one 
blood. must conduce to the serenity of 
2 Byerything in the body is | the other. 
derived trom blood. 7. Proper vegetable purgation 
3. All constitutions are radi- | is the only medicinal mode for 
tally the rame, effectually eradicating disease, 
4 All diveases arise from im- & The discovery of a vegetable 
purities of the blood, medicine is a desideratum. 
+. Pain and disease have the 9. This discovery was made by 
mame origin, James Merison, the Hygeiat, 
6, From the intimate con- | who also proclaimed *' the medi- 
nection subsisting between mind ' cal liveriy of the subject.” 
ees re, - 2 Bane near oer Serv aenst, MED: 
, Te) J ygetan throughout the worid, 
Prices, 1a. 14d, 28. O4., 4a, 64,5 er eeathy pockets Tin 
VEGETABLE CLEANSING POWDER. is. 146. per box. 


RAMPTON’'S PILL OF HEALTH 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 

fer indige tien, bilicus and liver complaints, sick headache, lows of 
appetite, drowsiness, and all disorders of the 
evomach and bowels , snd for = pooete, cr oem an coomional 


aperient is required, peter can be . 

PERSONS OF A PULL HaBIT, who are subject to headache, gid- 
dines, drowsiness, and singing in the ears arising from wo great a 
flow of blood to the bead, should never be without them, as many 
doaperees errayeemns wall be entirely carried off by their timely ure, 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing «ll 


ser, depression of spirits, dulness of nervous affections, 
blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the «. and give « healthy, 
juvenile to the com 


Bold, at Is. 1d, and 20 $d. ver box, by all Medicine Venders, 
a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 


ita Curative Powers in Cases of Indigestion, Sick Headache, 
Nervousness, ot! Affections of the Liver and Bowela, COCK LE’S 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS earnot be too strong recommended, 
having stood ths te tof pu le opinion for apw of half a cen- 
tury. Prepardonly by Janes Cockle, 18, New Ormond-street ; and 

o thd, te ML, and 


to be bad uf all Siedicine Venders, in box s, at 
4a, od, 


LACK SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 
wide, amd durable Glacéa, 1s, 9d. yard. 
Gros Grains, Ducapes, aud Widows’ Silks, 2x. 6a. to 5s. 6d. yard. 
BAKKEs and CRISP, removed to 198, Regent-street, 


W COVENTRY MOIRE 
ANTIQUES, 
in Black and several other Colours, for Autumn wear, 
_ all at 596.64. Pull Robe, quite equal in eppearance 
and wear to any French Moire at five ads. Patterns ires. 
BAKEB and CRISP, removed to 198, Begent-strect, 


(00 DOZEN SOILED CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS, at half the original cost 

9 Ladies’ and Gentlemen's heniwed, etitebed, and 

bordered, 10s, 6d., 15+, and | gaines dosen, 

BAKE&l and CHISP, 194, Regent-atreet, 


PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE, 
All the New Coloured Silks, piain and figured, from 
guinea the Dress. 
At NICHOLSON’S, {6 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


() 000 YARDS BLACK _ SILKS, 
’ comprising every description and width of Black 
Giacés, Gros Grains, Moire Antiques, Gres de Suez, &c., the colour 


and durability of which are guaran’ Patterns free. 
NICHOLSON 8, # w 52, Sq Paul's-churchyard. 


9A()0 YARDS FRENCH FOULARD 
SILKS, the very be t quality, 30 inches wide, 10 yards 
jor i4a, 9d. Any length cut. Patterns free, 


NICHOLSON’ 3, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-charchyard, 


ABY LINEN, one third less than usual 
prices. One of the largest and choicest Stocks in London, 
at ADLEY and CO,'S, 69 and 70, Bishopagate street, City. 
Makers and Designers of Infants’ Rober, Cloaks, Pelisse-, Hassinettes, 
and Boys’ Suit, &c. 


NDER LINEN FOR FAMILY USK, 
for Ladies and Children of all Ages, 
equa! to best home-made work, 
and less than present bare cost of materials, &c., 
at ADLEY and CO., Manufacturers, 69, 70, Bishopegate-street, City. 


HIRTS, — 
The 


FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
fit and quality of these shirts are well known. 

33e., 90a., and 44s, the half dozen. A measure and instruction 
for measurement sent post-free,—R. Ford and Uo., 35, Poultry, KC, 


HEELER and WILSON'S 
Unrivalled 


Prize-Medal 
LOCK-STITCH are 
w 
all recent imquovements and additions, 


‘or 
Stitehing, Binding, Cording, Hemming, Felling, Gathering, 
aud all other household or manufacturing work, 
Instructions gratis to every Pu: ; 

IL us:rates prospectus gratis and post-free, 
Offices and 
129, Regent-street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrells Stand. 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST 
SEWING-MACHINE awarded to W. F. THOMAS. These, 


celebrated Machines ars adapted for family use—will stiteh, hem, 
bind, gather, fell, &c. Price £10.—Regent-circus, Oxford- 
street; and le-Grand, 


, St. Martin's 
p®: DE JONG@H'S 
(Knight of the Order of of Belgium) 

IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the saf; 
and most effectual remedy fer 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHSUMATISM, GENRKAL DEBILITY, SASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROYULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
is incomparably superior to every other kind 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 
* The Physician to the Britieh Embassy at Paria, &e. 
‘f ve 


and salutary effects” 
EDWIN CANTON, Exq., F.R.O8., 

President of the Medial Society of Loudon, &c, 

“For several 

Dr, De Jongh's 


have also employed with a view to test their relative superiority.” 


Dr. De Joxan'’s Liout-srows Cop-Liver Ort, is sold only io 
4. 9d. quarte, 94; Capwuled and 


La? RRLAL half-pinta, 2, 6d.; 
abelled with his stamp and WITHOUT WHICH NONE Car 
POSSIGLY BE GENULNR, by respectable Chemists and 

OONSIONERS, 


SOLE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and 0O., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.0. 


i 
) excellent remedy fer Acidity of the 
Homdaele, Gout, art Luduemion, aod a ® mild aperient for delient, 
COUsLIL UL Orn, 8, Seer eked locum, tod ab Chem tte 


Arne, 


MILY MOURNING 


formed that an assortment of mourning 


jeat, speediest, 


uently presoribed Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Browa Cod- 
Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be satastied with its beneficial 


ears t 1 have been in the bavvit of prescribing 
Ligut-Brown Cud-Liver Oi), and find it W be much 
obstructions, the distressing headache eo very prevalent with the | more efficacious than other varieties of tho same medicine which | 


NNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 


Heart®urn, 


BRowzed SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 


Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6a, | Improved Coal-boxes, 4s. 6d, 
Bronsed Fenders, 10s, to 30s. Coal Seo: ps, ts. 6d. to 138.54, 


with quality. 
per rail frea—RicHakp and JOUN SLACK, 336, 
ATHS for all DOMESTIC PURPOSES, 
‘An extensive and complete stock. The beet manufacture and 
lowest DEANE and CO.'S PAMPHLET on BATHS and 
BATHING, gratis on application and pest ieee, It contains en- 
gravings, With prices, of shower, Hip, Plunging, Sponging, Nursery. 
and every description of Bath for family use, Sho 
improved construction. Tateat Gas Baths, simple, efficient, and 
economical, Eetimates given for fitting-up ‘ooms, DKANE 
and CO, (the Monument), Loudon Bridge, Established a D, 1700 
HIMNEY-@LASSES&, 
with elegant French Frames and Glass 60 by 40, for £4 10s. 
Consoles in the newest French ns. 
V. DORDET, 814, Fleet-street. 


URNITUBE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 
Carriage-free, 30 per cent cheaper than any other house See 
our Mustrated Catalogue, containing 80 Designs, with prices and 
estimates forwarded gratis, This book is unique for its 
utility. LEWIN CRAWCOUK and Ov., 22 and 23, Queen’s-buildings, 
Knightabridge, Loucon, Es'abitshed 1510, 


ECKITI’S DIAMOND BLACK LEAD, 
Cleaner and Cheaper than all others. 
Sold by Uilmen, Grocers, Lroninengera, &c. 
Reckitt and Son, London Bridge, EC, and Mull. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
10 H.R, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 


Gnest French . It is pure, mild, mellow, 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, 36. 8d. each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the principal 
towns in England; or wholeale at 4, Ww roast, 
Haymarket.—Oheerve the seal, pink label, and cork 
Kimahan's LL Whisky.” 

INES—PURE and CHEAP,—The 


IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, consisting of leading 
growers of Clarets, Ports, Sherries, &c., imports the choicest wines 
aud sells w the public at reasonable prices, —Ceilars— Marylebone 
Court House,W. ; Stores and Offices—3i¢, Oxford-street, W.; Export 
and Bottling Vaults—15, Joha-street, Cratebedfriars, E.C., Landon, 


ASPBERBY, LIMES, GINGERETTE, &c.,, 
la apint. Atablespoouful fora tumbler, ADAM HILL, 
258, High Holborn. Dantzte Spruce Stores. Order by post. 


R, HASSALL, as well as the LANCET 
rare aie “e both report highly of the merits of WATELS'S 


Q' 

Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon- 
street, London, RU. Suid by Grocers, Ltalian Warehouremen, and 
others, at 30s, « dozen, 

Wholesale Agenta, E LEWIS and ©O., Worcester. 


IMMEL'S NEW PERFUME, the PATTI 

BOUQUST, with Photographs and Autographs of those illus- 

trivus artiste, Adelina and Carlotta Patti rice from 2a, 6d. per 

bottle. Made ouly by E Kimmel, Perfumerto H RH. the Princess 
of Wales, %, Straod, and 24, Cornhill, 


fJN\O the LADIES of ENGLAND,—Directions 

in every art of getting-up the Face and Byes in the moat 
brilliant style, by a Lacdy’s-maid., 24 staups. Address, Miss E. A. 
TALsoT, Folkingham, Lincolnanire, 


IESSE and LUBIN’S HUNGARY WATER, 


Orators, Ciergyimen, Lecturers, Authors, and Poe:s give it the 
preference, for it refreshes the memory through the olfactory nerve 
Bix- Bottle Cave, i. 6d.—New Bond-street (No. 2), Loudon, 


APOLEON PRICE'S GOLDEN OIL for 


RESLOKING the HALK, The fact of its being in constant 
use in the Royal Norsery and in the fauailies of the nobility stamps 
ite superior exceilence, Sa 6d, 5s,, 7a, and 10s. per bottle, Manu- 
factory, 154, New Bond-strect, first tlour. 


AIR DESTBOYER.—248, High Holborn, 

ALEX. RUSS'S D&PILATURY rewoves, without effect to 

the skin, supertiaous bair from the face, neca, and arms, 3s. 6d, 
eent the same day as ordered for fitty ioar stamps 


. 7 ‘ ; Fy 

hea FLY is the acting ingredient in 
ALBX. BUSS'S CANTHARIDES UiL, which produces 

whinkers, stops the hair fron failog off a d covers bald 

Ss, Od, 5 sent for 5) stampa,—2i8, Hign H»lborn, London, 


CONSUMPTION, and all nervous, bilivus, liver, and stomach com- 
y Sols In every stage, are Ouly aggravated and accelerated vy 
miccicine of every description, bul pertectiy curable by 


Yaa yy 
Db” BARKY’s HKALTH-KKSTORING 
KEVALENTA ARABICA FUOD, 

4e proved by thousaues of cases which had been com idered hope- 
lam, We qavte & tew —Cure No, 46,270 Mr James Koberts, of 
Framley,ourre), of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spy ot biood, 
liver derangement, aud partial deatuws.—Cure, No. 47,121. Mise 
Blizabets J.cous, of extrene cervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low Sifite, aod nervous fancies.—Oure, No, 54,816. The Rev, 
James T. Campbeli, Fakenham, Noriolk “of indigestion and 
torpidity of the liver, which had resisted all med'cal treatuent.”— 
In tins, (lb, Ya. Yd. 5 12 lo, 228.5 34 lb, 408,—Berry du Barry and 
Co., No. 77. Rewent-street. London; 16, Place Vendome, Paris; and 
12, Hue de! Kmpereur, Brussels; and all Grocers and Chemists. 


XSF EPSIA,W—MORSON’S PEPSINKE 
, Conteining the 4 incipl 

iron calves’ soaachs, combived with @ rich stemacnie wine, e's 
pameey palatable form for administering this popular remedy for 
Manufactured b T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46, Souchampton- 
Russall-square, W-G., in bottles at Sa,’ Sa., and 10a, each. ai 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are invaluable to the | 

wrak aud delicate, more eeyeciaily to those who suffer from 

tena Dowels. ae entient medicine purifies the biood, strengthens 
h, removes ity and flatul » stimula! » 

Tegulates tbe bowels, ana invigorates the nesves. — 


NDIGESTION may be in a great measure 


woided if ive woul 
iin liorwick'iaklug Fowaer, we. ovmende ye moe 
AGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, 


These Pills have now obtained @ world-wide reputation as the 


most effeetnal remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indigestion, Bilious | 


neem, and other kindred compaints. Of all Yeuders, at is. i4d. an 
2 9d; OF free by post for 4 or 33 stam from Page W oodeosk, 
Chemist, Linco. " = 


Kk ArEs WORSDELL'S PILLS are a 
wpeedy, mild, saf ficien: 2 
ache, Bilious Attacks, Vovers, Coughe, phe pty Ree prer _— 
# disarrangement of the Digestive Organa, For hundreds Cone 


of eure see the pamphlet a 
Vendors, a is Ma, zt kN wat ee 


aut ts aa, 


any year, with bat two exceptions, since the commencement of this 

ice, the balance to the Credit on account of British and Foreign 
Insurances being £45,107 10a, 5d, and of the North American 
business, which is kept separately, £11,097 lés, 10d, 


LIFE BRANCH, 

The very gratifying duty now falls upon the Directors to 
the sum assured on new policies for the year 1862 exceeds even 
of the year 1861 by £150,000, 
exampled amount, for a single 

Until within 


selection 
afforded by a statement of the number rejected, 
amounted to 311 for the year, oo which the sum 
Various dagrem of iuellgibunty 
asingle 


1. 
Joun B. JouNSTON, Secretary 


EW ZEALAND,—REMITTANCES— 
or General Assembly), Capital £500,0v0, as 
and undertakes every description of 


the several provinces, 
lication at the London 


reek BLA < WORTHY Director, 
30, Old Broad-atroet, Loudon, KC. ore 


HE METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS OF 


Gos: 
Deptford-road ; St. Martin's, 
Lambeth, Sx. Onwaid's-place ; Hempstead, 
Carist Church, St. George's in-the-East ; 


Oct. -. For informacion repened + _ 
or to the , South Kensi: 
By Order of the of the Commistes 2 of Cot 


BEAUTIFUL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 
in a neat willow-work 
rockers, oom 
tree for Ss, A 5s, 6d, 7a, 6d, or 10s, 
free to railway station. 

WHIBLEY’S German Fair, 2, Westbourne-place, W. 


{KINOLINE—THE PATENT ONDINA, 


a 
seat in @ carrisge, without inconvenience w herself 
pers Oe ee from the observers ; 
m0 peculiarities 
and, lastly, it 


if 


WALKER’S PATENT RIDGED-EYED 


e NEEOLES extend the cloth, +o that the thrad may pass 
throogh it quickly and without the slightest areg. For ease in 
threscing they surpass ail others, Sample, post-free, at Is. per 100, 


of any dealer, 
HH Walker, Patentee, Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-street, London. 
ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; aod wholesale by 
PALMER and ©O,, the Patentees, 
Victoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


Manufacturers to the QUEEN and PRINCE OF WALES. 


HOMG@20PAPHIC 
i RY 8’ |1ckL ax Ho8s| COCOA, 
FRYS' SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 


EARL 
J.S. Fry and Sons were the only Boglish Manufacturers 
who obtained the Prize Medal, Teo, 


RAGG@'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


of Cocoa 


Chemists. 


K#2*'8 GENUINE MUSTARD. 


‘There are many qualities of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Keen's Gunuine Mustard and fall val is guaranteed. 
First Manufactured 174: 
Sold by the Trade from the Casks. and in | lb and §1b Canisters, 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 
Garlick-bill, Cannon-street, London. 


ETROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL, 


Devonsbire-square, Bishopegate-strest, N.E.—The ALD of 
tae benevolent is urgently to enable the Committee ty 


maintain the efficiency of this Charity. 
Baukere—Mesars, Barnett, Hoares, and Co , Lombard-street, E. 
Gro CkoxTON, Secretary. 


i ONULUON HOMCEUPATHIC HUSPITAL, 

Great Ormoud-etreet, W.C.—8UPPORT is earnestly solicited 

tor Unis Hospital,te enable the Board to relief to the, »ncreasing 

number of sck poor seeking admission, Contributions 
the Duion Bank, Argyll-piace, W., and by the Houorary Secretary. 
Ra.ru BucwaN, Honorery Secreiary. 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Grny'e-in -road, 
Terminus at King’s-cross. 


in the immediate vicinity of the Greas 
Lhe Comsnitvee earnestly solicit the ASSISTANCE of the bene- 
volent, as the premise: of this Hospital are capable of containing 
several hundred more beds had the the requisite funds to 


maiutain them, 
the Treasurer, Edward Masterman, 


Contributions are received by » 
Exq,, Nicholae-lane ; and at the Hospital from 10 till 5. 
STaNroRD 8. SurTu, Seo. 


Fecsived at 


ANCER HOSPITAL—The Committco 

urgently APPEAL to the public for sup, to enable them 

tu meet the weesly ¢xpenses incurred by ing the gecerous 

diet, expensive medicines, ard continual nursi:g required in the 

treatment of patients, who are under the most painful 
malady to which human nature is liable, 

FUNDS are greatly NB} DED, and are reosived and will be thank- 
fully acknowledged by the Treasurer, William Loshum Farrer, Eaq.. 
No. 66, Lincoln «-inu- fields ; Messrs, Coutts and Co., ctrand ; aud 
by the Secretary, Mr. W. J. CoCK BRILL, 167, Picondilly, 


DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park. 

‘he Committee carsetly APPEAL for FUNDs tywards the 
erection of the new w.ng, whieh ts tmperatively needed, owing to 
the large attenda.ce of out-patientsa, and for the complotiun of 
which « further sum of £ 000 w required 

Number of patiencs re. ieved last week—1223, 
Bankers— Mesars. Barclay, Bevan, and Co, Lombard strest. 


H. Sawe.t, Hon. Sec, 
Offices, 6, Liverpool-street, E.C. Ricwagp P, 8LaTeR, Sec, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-strest, in 
the Parish of St, a in the County of Middlesex, 
Tuomas Fox, 9, Strand, efovesaid.--SaTURDAY, 
BePTEMBER 18, 1868, 


